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TEESOLOG Te 


From Cecii’s Remains, 


ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CON- 
FLICT, 


(Continued from page 194, ) 


A vouume might be written on 
the various methods which God has 
taken, in Providence, to lead men 
first to think of Him. 

The history of a man’s own life, 
is, to himself, the most interesting 
history in the world, next to that 
of the scriptures. Every man is 
an original and solitary character, 
None can either understand or feel 
the book of his own life like him 
self. The lives of other men are 
to him dry and vapid, when set be- 
side his owns He enters very lit 
tle into the spirit of the Old ‘lesta- 
ment, who does not see God call- 
ing on him to turn over the pages 
of this history, when he says to 
the Jew, ‘Thou shalt remember all 
the way which the Lord thy God 
led thee these forty years.’ He sees 
God teaching the Jew to look at the 
records of his deliverance from the 
Red Sea, of the manna showered 
down on him from Heaven; and of 
the Amalekites put to flight before 

Vor. 1.—Evan. Mus. 


him. There are such grand events 
in the life and experience of every. 
Christian. It may be well for 
him to review them often, I 
have, in some cases, vowed be= 
fore God to appropriate yearly re« 
membrances of some of the signal 
turns of my life. Having made 
the vow, I hold it as obligatory 
but I would advise others to great- 
er_circumspection; as they may 
bring a gulling yoke on themselves, 
which God designed not to put om 
them. 

‘True grace is a growing princi- 
ple. The Chclatiar arene fh die 
cernment: a child may play with 
a serpent; but the man gets as far’ 
from it as he can: a child may taste 
poisons but the man will not suffer 
aspeck of poison near him. He 
grows in humility: the bladeshoots 
up boldly, and the young ear keeps 
erect with confidences but the full 
cern in the ear inclines itself to« 
ward the earth, not because it is 
feebler, but because it is matured. 
He grows in strength: the new 
wine ferments and frets; but the 
old wine acquires a body anda 
firmness, 
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Tenderness of conscience is al- 
ways to be distinguished from Seru- 
pulousness. The conscience can- 
Pot be kept too sensible and ten- 
der: but scrupulousness arises 
from bodily ormental infirmity, and 
discovers itself in a multitude of 
ridiculous, and superstitions, and 
painful feelings. 

The head is dull, in discerning 
the value of God’s expedients: and 
the heart cold, sluggish, and 
luctant, in submitting to them: but 
the head is lively, in the invention 
of its own expedients; and the 
heart. eager and sanguine, in the 
pursuit o! them. No wonder, then, 
that God subjects both the head and 
the heart to acourse of continual 
correction. 

Every man will have his own cri- 
terion in forming his judgment of 
others. I depend yery much on the 
effect of affliction. I consider how 
aman comes out of the furnace: 
gold will lie for a month in the fur- 
nace without losing a grain. And, 
while under trial, achild has a ha- 
dit of turning to his father: he is 
“not like a penitent, who has been 
whipped into this state: it isnatur- 
al to him. It is dark, and the 
child has no whither to run, but to 
his father. 

Defilement is inseparable from 
the world. A man can no where 
rest his foot on it without sinking. 
Astrong principle of assimilation 
combines the world and the heart 
together. There are, especially, 
certain occasions, when the cur- 
rent hurries a man away, and he 
haslost the religious government 
of himself, When the pilot finds, 
on making the port of Messina, 
that the oe will not obey the helm, 
he knows that she is got within the 

_ influence of that attraction, which 
will bury her in the whirlpool. We 
are to avoid the danger, rather than 
to oppose it. This isa great doc- 
trine of Scripture. An active force 
against the world is not so much 
inculcated, asa retreating, declin- 


e- 


ing spirit, ‘Keep thyself unspot- 
ted from the world.’ 

‘There are seasons when a Chris- 
tian’s distinguishing character is 
hidden from man. A Christian 
merchant on ?Change is not called 
ence in his mere 


chant. 
swer if he is 
does not fanatically 
gion into every sentence he utters. 
He does not suppose his religion to 
be inconsistent with the common 
interchange of civility. He is af- 
fable and courteous, He can ask 
the news of the day, and take 
up any public topic of conversation. 
But is therefore, not different 
from other men? He is like anoth- 
er merchant in the mere exterior 
circumstances, which is, least in 
his taste! 
ence !—his 
hopes!—his happiness! heis as dif- 
ferent from those around him as 
lightis from darkness. ‘He waits 
the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” who never passes perhaps 
through the thoughts of those he 
talks with, but to be neglected 
and despised! 

Christians are too little aware 
what their religion requires from 
them, with regard to their wishe: 
When we wish things to be other- 
wise than they are, we lose sight of 
‘the great pra parts of the life 
of godliness. We wish, and wish 
—when, if we have done all that 
lies on us, we should fall quietly 
into the hands of God. Such 
wishing cuts the very sinews of our 
privileges and consolations. You 
are leaying me for a times and you 
say you wish you could leave me 
better, or leave me with some as- 
sistance: but, if itis right for you 
to go, it is right for ine to mcet 
what lies on me, without a wish 
that I had less to meet, or were 
better able to meet it. 

Duties are ours; events are God’s. 
Thisremovesan infinite burden from 
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the shouldersofa miserable, tempt- 
ed, dying creature. On this ‘consi- 
deration only, can he securely lay 
down his head and close his eyes. 
LECTURES ON THE SHORTER CAT- 
FCHISM OF THE WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES——AD~ 
DRESSED TO YOUTH.——BY THE 
REVEREND ASHBEL GREPN, Ds De 
WHICH WERE ORIGINALLY PUB- 
LISHED IN THE CHRISTIAN AD- 
VOCATES——WITH VALUABLE AD- 
“DITIONS, EXTRACTED BY THE 
EDITOR OF THIS WORK, FROM 
VARIOUS EMINENT AUTHORS.” 


(Continued from page 210.) 
LECTURE v-t 


We now proceed to discuss the 
third answer of our catechism. It 
is stated thus—*The scriptures 

rincipally teach whatman is to be- 
ieve concerning God.and what du- 
ty God requires of man.” 

You ought to be distinctly ap- 
prized, my young friends, that our 
shorter catechism was intended to 
contain only a compendious and 
connected “system of revealed 
trath—Thatis, it was not intended 
either to go into long explanations, 
or to take in all the subordinate 
parts of the system, but only those 
things which are of leading import- 
ance. Neither was it intended to 
consider any point of what has been 
called natural religion, in any other 
view than as itis found stated in 
the. Bible. Hence, after having 
explained what is the chief end or 
design of man, and recognized the 
holy scriptures as the only rule of 
direction in religious duty, the an- 
awer before us makes a@ distribution, 
or lays down the method, of the 
following treatise. ‘The distribu- 
tion or method is very short and 


__* The additions here referred to, are 
inclosed within crotchets, thus [—}. 


{To the present Lecture no additions 
are made. 


summary, and yet very expressive 
and complete. It is—{. What we 
are to believe. I. What we are 
to do.—Or, asit would be techni- 
cally termed, the eredenda and 
agenda of the revealed system. _ 

As the answer before us was 10- 
tended to specify the plan or me- 
thod of the following part of the 
catechism, und as this has just 
been stated, it would seem that we 
had nothing more todo, but to pro- 
ceed immediately to the next ques- 
tion. But in reality, as the au- 
thors of the catechism intended it to 
be as compendious as possible, so 
they appear to have designed that 
their very arrangement should have 
a significant imports and on consi- 
dering it, I find that some points 
of much importance, especially to 

young persons, must be introduced 
Tre ‘or not find so suitable a place 
in any other part of our course. 
shall proceed, then, to notice these 
points; and shall show, as I pro- 
ceed, how they arise out of this an- 
swer. 

My first remark shall be on the 
word principally—**The scriptures 
principally teach” certain truths, or 
doctrines. Itis here intimated that 
the sacred writings teach some 
things beside what we are to believe 
in regard to God, and what we are 
to consider as our duty to him. 
The Bible contains a good deal of 
biography, and history, and many 
genealogies; and all that it contains 
is unmixed verity, and none of it 
is without its use. But the word 
we consider intimates, and the fact 
is unquestionably so, that some 
parts of the scripture are much 
more important than others. ‘The 
most important, that is, the princi- 
pal parts, are those which teach us 
faith and duty, 1f men were unin- 
formed in regard to some of the 
other parts of scripture, they might 
still understand the revealed plan 
of salvation: and when real Chris- 
tians differ, as they often do, about 
other things, the difference is about 
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the unessentials of religion, But 
faith and duiy—what we are to be- 
lieve, and what we are todo—con- 
Stitute the very substance, the 
principal part of true religion, or 
of divine revelation. Correctness 
here, at least toa certain extent, 
is essential to salvation. 

‘This leads me to another remark 
of importance. The answer under 
consideration, you may observe, 
places what we are to believe, before 
what we are to do, This was not 
without design. It was intended 
to intimate, that if what we do be 
not grounded on right pr’ 
and do not proceed from rig! 
tives, it is nothing worth in the sight 
of God, This is a mostinteresting 
truth, and agreat part of all the 
false religion in the world springs 
from not regarding it. Recollect, 
Tbeseech you, my young friends, 
that in religion we have to do with 
the all seeing and heart searching 
God. Nothing is right in his sight 
no outward action is acceptable, un- 
Yess it proceed froma good and pro- 
per motive. Nor is this, in any 
respect, a rigorous procedure. 
You find, if you will examine atten- 
tively, that you act upon the same 

inciple yourselves as fur a8 your 

nowledge will permit you to do it, 
How often has it happened that a 
man has acquired esteem for his ci- 
vility, perhaps for kind-hearted- 
ness and benevolence, because he 
has appeared to take a very friend- 
Jy interest in every thing ‘that re- 
Yated to the character or accommo- 
dation of those with whom he had 
intercourse: And yet it has after- 
‘wards been discovered, that this 
man was unquestionably one of the 
most selfish of his race; that in all 
his apparent benevolence he was 
only seeking to serve himself; that 
it was in pursuit of this object that 
all his courtesy and seeming kind- 
ness was ane and that he 
has really dishonoureil and injured 
those to whom itis plausible beha- 
“igur had so strongly recommend- 


ed him. Do you notestimate this 
man’s charaeter entirely by his mo- 
tives, and not by his Visible con- 
duct? Do you not detest him. for 
having acted so fairly, when his 
motives were so base, even more 
than you would have done ifhe had 
without disguise, appeared the scl- 
fish being that he really was? 
Think, then, that the motives of 
every human action are. at the 
time it takes place, perfectly known 
to God; and acknowledge ‘that his 
proceeding is most equitable, in 
making motive, and not aesion, the 
test by which he will tryand treat 
us. Itis from some selfish motive, 
and not from any love, or any re- 
gard to God whatever, that a large 
part of mankind show all the ve 
spect which they do show, to his 
laws and commandments, “God 
is not in all their thoughts.” The 
Deity, therefore. would practical- 
ly deny his own omniscience, or 
Violate his own justice and equity, 
if he accepted the outward acts of 
such men, as a partof the service 
which he requires. This he will 
never dos and hence the just com- 

laint made against his ancient pro- 
essing people, which was quoted 
by our Saviour when he charged the 
seribes and Pharisees with hypocri- 
sy—'This people draweth nigh un- 
to me with their mouth and honour- 
eth me with their lips; but their 
heart is far from me,” 

Wesee, then, that right inward 
principles and motives are, and 
inust be, indispensable to the ace 
ceptable service of God. Now, a 
right faith is among these inward 
principles. It is necessary to the 
views and motives by which we 
must be guided and influenced,and 
to the acts which we must put forili, 
indoing that which is all pleasing 
to our Maker. We cannot indeed 
make the first approach to God,with- 
out some measure of a right faith, 
+For he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he 
is a rewarder of them that dili- 


gently seek hin.” — Our Saviour, 
in the days of his flesh, declared 
to those whom he addressed, that 
there was a point of faith which 
Was essential to their salvation.— 
“Lye believe not that Lam he, ye 
shall die in your sins.’? 

[tis a great error to suppose and 
Tepresent, as some appear to do, 
that faith is required by a mere ar- 
bitrary act God; without our 
being able to discern how believ- 
ing will make us the better, or dis~ 
believing make us the worse. No 
yerily—Faith is always requir 
account of the benefits which ac- 
company, or the use thatis to be 
made of it, Suppose you were ill 
of amortal disease, aid that there 
wasone, and but one remedy in 
the world, which would preserve 
your life. Suppose you had heard 
of this remedy, but from atterly 
discrediting its efficacy, you abso- 
lutely refused to take “it. You 
would die, and your death would 
be justly attributed to your want of 
faith inthe remedy. The faith was 
essentially necessary to that act 
which would have saved your life— 
necessary from the very” nature of 
the ease. Jt is exactly the same in 
the. gospel system of salvation. 
—The whole human race are 
infected with a moral malady, 
which, if left to itself, will inevit- 
ably prove fatal. There is one, 
and but one, remedy in the world, 
which will certainly saveithe soul. 
“He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, and he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned. Faith 
is the resting of the soul on Christ 
alone for salvation. Without this 
faith, it is imposssible that the act 
by which we are to be saved can be 
performed; and as there ‘is. no 
other name given under Heayen a- 
mong men whereby we must be 
saved” but the name of Christ 
alone, if he be discredited and re- 
jected, we perish ef course. You 
perceive, then, that faith is not a’ 
mere speculative, inoperative re- 
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ception of a facts but that it is re- 
quired and is essential, on account 
of the use that is to be made of it 
—the influence that itis to have 
practically on its possessor. Men 
may quarrel if they will with this 
appointment of théir Creators but 
it is utterly false to say that faith 
produces no practical effect, which 
may not be produced on_ those who 
want it. He who has faith—I re- 
eat—rests for salvation on the on- 
y and theall sufficient Saviour: he 
who has not faith, must rest on 
some sandy foundation, which wil! 
certainly be swept away in the hour 
of his utmost necessity. 

‘The connexion between truth and 
duty is made the subject of a sec- 
tion, in a summary’ given of the 
fundamental principles of — our 
church, in the introduction to the 
Form of Government. it stands 
thus; “Truth is in order to good- 
ness; and the great touchstone of 
truth, is its tendency to promote 
holiness according to our Saviour’s 
rule, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
Know them.” And no opinion can 
be either more pernicious, or more 
absurd, than that which brings 
ruth and falschood upon a level, 
and represents it as of no conse. 
quence what a man’s opinions. are. 
On the contrary, we are persuad 
ed, that there is an inseparable 
connexion between faith and prac- 
tice, truth and duty. Otherwise, 
it would be of no consequence 
either to discover truth, or to em- 
brace it.” 

‘This section was intended direct- 
ly to counteract a loose and dan- 
erous notion, which is very preva- 
Tent in. the world, and is recom. 
mended by the guise of liberality 
or enlarged charity which it as- 
sumes, and of which it always 
boasts, The notion to which I refer 
is commonly expressed in these 
words—*It "is no matter what a 
inan believes, if his life be right.” 
Mr. Pope, who was infinitely a bet- 
ter poet, than he was a divine or 
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casuist, and who isknown to have 
borrowed the leading principles of 
his moral system from the infidel 
Bolingbroke, has lent his sanction 
to this absurd and pernicious no- 
tion. He says 


“For modes of faith let graceless bigots 
fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life isin the 
right.” 


It is highly probable that the 
sentiment I combat has derived not 
a little of its currency from this 
very couplet. Let ns then examine 
it carefully. For graceless bigots, 
who fight for religion, we have no 
apology to make. Let them re- 
ceive all the reprehension and all 
the ridicule with which any one 
may be disposed to treat’them. 
Fighting for religion, either with 
military arms, or with words dic- 
tated by angry and malevolent 
sions, is contrary tothe whole scope 
and spirit of the'gospel. ‘The wea- 
pons of this warfare are not carnal,” 
but. spirituals although they are 
**mighty through God to the pull- 
ing down of the strong holds’ of 
error. Butis it true, that ‘ta man’s 
faith cannot be wrong, if his Ilfe is 
in theright?” Let us try to ascer- 
tain clearly, if we can, what is 
meant by this assertion, In a cer- 
tain sense a man roe all 
his thoughts, words and actions; 
and of course, if these be al/ right, 
his faith will be right. But Mr. 
Pope certainly did not mean to ex- 
press such a bald truism as this. He 
doubtless meant to express precise- 
Jy the notion already stated in 
other words—‘‘that if a man’s ex- 
ternal conduct be right, it is no 
matter what is_his faith, or what 
he believes.” Now, in regard to 
this T remark, that a supposition is 
here made of what does not take 
place in fact, exceptin a few rare 
instances, and they of such a cha- 
racter as to be unworthy of appro- 
bation or imitation: and therefore 
Tdeny the truth and justice of the 


proposition altogether, and imain- 
tian that it promulges a most dan- 
gerous practical error. It is cal- 
culated, and was really intended 
to teach, that a man may lead a 
good life, let his faith be what it 


may; and consequently that belief 


or inward principle is of little or 
noaccount; that, atleast, it is not 
commonly and necessarily so. It 
has already been shown, and I hope 
satisfactorily, that the heart search- 
ing God judges of our character en- 
tirely by what is within us—Out- 
ward conduct is nothing in his 
sight, further than asit is the fair 
expression of the temper of our 
hearts, and the nature of our mo- 
tives. And can this temper and 
these motives be all wrong, and yet 
the outward conduct be right? "To 
firm this, seems to me almost too 
absurd for argument. We indeed 
readily and gladly make the admis- 
sion, that {rom the e and ine 
fluence of early education in estab- 
lishing right Teelings, or from tiot 
seeing the legitimate tendency of 
their own principles, or from the 
predominaney of common sense 
and the strong perception of moral 
obligation, men sometimes act 
much better than we should expect 
them to do, from the sentiments 
which they ayow. In every such 
case we are wont to say, and with 
reat propriety, that the mau’s 
eart is better than his head. Even 
here, you observe, the heart is sup- 
osed ‘to be right—the intellect on- 
y is perverted. But is sucha man 
tobe held up as an example, or as 
exhibiting the general elect of in- 
ward principle on outward conduct? 
No assuredly. He acts rightly on- 
ly because fe acts inconsistently. 
And there is always danger that he 
will discover his inconsistency, 
and on doingso, that he will change 
his good conduct, rather than his 
bad principles. 
I confess that Thardly know how 
to reason with a man who would 
inaintain thet my faithand opinions 


have nota natural and almost ne- 
cessary influence on my outward 
conduct. Such an influence they 
mast have, if I do not py the 
hypocrite, or act irrationally: An 
honest, reasonable, and consistent 
man, always acts agreeably to the 
Palaelee which he has imbibed, 
and the opinions which he main- 
tains. It is this which gives 
him the character he sustains. ‘To 
act otherwise, is ever considered as 
proceeding from weakness, from 
cowardice, or from dissimulation. 
I know of no dictate of common 
sense, or any self-evident truth, 
more clear, than that arational be- 
ing, so far as he acts rationally and 
honestly, must act agreeably to 
what he believes to be right: which 
is only saying in other words, that 
his faith must have a natural influ- 
ence on his practice. 

Those who deny the connexion 
between truth and duty, faith and 
Reese must surely set some 

ounds to their system, If not, 
what, Task, is the use, in any case, 
of endeavouring to discover’ moral 
truth? If truth and falsehood are 
exactly on a footing, as to a good 
influence on the mind and on prac- 
tice, thereis surely little reason to 
be inquisitive or zealous in regard 
to truth. Yet these very men are 
earnest contenders for what they 
affirm to be trath. But further— 
will they maintain that aman may 
be an atheist, be free from all fear 
of a judgment to come, believe 
that there isno such thing as moral 
obligation, and that he is the wisest 
ian who takes the largest share of 
present sensual gratification; and 
yet be as good a man, and as geod 
a member of society, as a truly 
pious Christian? 1s not the whole 
experience of the world arrayed 
against such doctrine? Does not 
that experience demonstrate, that 
so far as the atheistical and other 
corrupt sentiments I have mention- 
ed are known to be embraced by 
an individual, they render him, in 
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general estimation, a moral mon- 
sters and that so far as they prevail 
inacommunity, they are destruc 
tive of all order, peace, safetys 
and happiness, in_ society—over- 
turning it from its very founda- 
tions? And yet to all this Jength 
ill the system I oppose go, if car- 
ried to itsfullextent. It is there- 
fore false and pernicious, and that 
in. the highest degree. c 

Having now shown that, there is 
an indissoluble connexion between 
truth and duty, faith and practice, 
inward principle and outward con- 
duct, L think itproper and impor- 
tant to observe, thatit belongs not 
tous to determine the exact degree 
of erroneous faith, which may con- 
sist with holding what is essential 
to salvation. his is known only 
to God. And here we find the 
roper and ample ground of true 
Uheistian charity; so faras it has a 
bearing on this subject. We may 
believe that an individual is in ma- 
ny respects erroneous, and yet 
hope that he holds all essentia 
truth—That, agreeably to the 
scripture representation, he has 
been building with much ‘wood, 
hay and. stubble,” which will be 
burned, and he suffer loss; and still 
that he may be saved, ‘tyet so as 
by fire.” 

Be reminded, however, and re 
member it carefully, that when 
you make allowance for the errors 
of others, this is not to i 
they are not errors. 
that these errors will con: 
innocence, or even with safety. 


yourselves. ‘They may not be in- 
compatible with salvation in anoth- 
er, and 


et they may be so in you, 
Your light adeanoandation may 
give you a responsibility which oth- 
ers have not; and noerrer is too | 


small to be avoided. Never yield \ . 
to the idle talk, which you will { 
robably often hear, *that’ all re~ { 
igions are equally good.” Alas! 


the world abounds with religions 
whichare ruinously bad. You may 
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believe, too, that salvation inay be 
possible in a particular religion, 
without allowing it to be a4 good or 
half as good as another; just as I 
may admit that a certain vehicle 
may possibly carry an individual to 
the place of his destination in safe- 
ty, withoutadmitting that this ve- 
hicle is at all to be compared with 
another—Another may be safer, 
easier, swifter, and in all respects 
incomparably bett: 


My dear youth—it is a prevalent 
and lamentable evil of this age and 
place, that a large proportion of the 
people have no consistent or die 
gested system of religious senti- 
inents and principles. “They have 
picked up one opinion here, and 
another there: these opinions they 
have never closely examined; the 
have never compared them careful- 
ty with the scriptures, the standard 
of truth: they live along—uncom- 
fortably enough—and they often 
die more uncomfortably than they 
have lived. A. principal object 
which have in view in this course of 
lectures is, to endeavour to ground 
you fully and correctly in the ver 
faith of the gospel—“the faith which 
was once delivered to the saints”— 
that you may have the advantage 
and the comfort of it, both in life 
and in death, 


You are, however, by no means 
fo suppose, that in any thing you 
have heard at this time, it has been 
my design, to deny or undervalue 
the practical part of religion, or the 

erformance of Christian duties. 
No veriiy—I have only aimed to 
Jay a solid foundation for practical 
duty. There is an error here, [ 
admit, which is quite as bad as 
that which L have exposed. There 
isa description of people who value 
themselves on their orthodox, sys- 
tematic knowledge of religion, who, 
Aotwithstanding, never practise re- 
ligion, It would seem as.if they 
PUpposed that a correct creed 
‘would save their souls: whereas, 


the fact is, thatif « 
truth in unrighteousnesce ag athe 
know their Lord’s will, and do i 
hot,—they will be beaten with mas 
hy stripes: They will perish with 
a more aggravated condemnation 
than the ignorant or deluded. 
Hence it has sometimes been suid, 
that a bad life is the worst heresy? 
and if sucha life be persisted in te 
the last, by those who have been 
taught the truth as it is in Jesus, 
their doom will no doubt be pecus 
tly awful, "This notwithstand- 
ng, it is of the utmost importance 
that the mind should be fixed in 
just principles of religion, even be- 
fore practical piety takes place 
because, as already shown, just 
principles naturally lead to aright 
practice. Corrupt principles lay the 
conscience fo sleep. He who holds 
them is wrong pipes system, and 
you cannot distur! 


monitions drawn from what he ad- 
mits to be right—And even without 
this, his own reflections, especiall 
in those hours of s isness which 
occurin the lives of all, will have 
a constant tendency to work his 
reformation, Hence we see in fact, 
that those who have been early and 
well indoctrinated. in religion, do 
so often become practically pious; 
—sometimesevenin those mournful 
instances, in which, for aseason, 
they have broken restraining bonds 
asunder, and been dissolute and 
profane. The Spirit of all grace, 
operating on an enlightened under 
standing and the remaining sensi 
lity of natural conscience, brings 
them to serious consideration, to 
deep repentance, to an earnest ap- 
lication to the atoning blood of the 
Redeemer, and to a new and holy 
life. OF such momentous. impor- 
fance is it, that the mind have clear 
and consistent views of revealed 
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truth, and be rooted and grounded 
in it. 

From what you have now heard on 
this answer in the catechisin, I shall 
make, in concluding the lecture, a 
few inferences of a practical kind. 

1. You may perceive, from what 
has been said, that holding fast the 
truth as itis in Jesus, and even con- 
tending earnestly for it, is not in- 
‘consistent with genuine Christian 
charity. ‘This, indeed, we know 
taust be the fact: because as ficm- 
ness in the faith, and Christian cha- 
rity, are both important and obliga- 
tory in themselves, and every duty 
must be consistent with every other, 
the two duties in question can never 
bediscordant. But we here per- 
ceive how the agreement takes 

lace, and whatis the ground of it, 

here are certain things, both in 
faith and practice, which are essen- 
tial to religion. For those who un- 
derstandingly deny and reject these 
things, we are not bound to exer- 
cise charity—if by charity we un- 
derstand the regarding of such per- 
sons as being in a state of salety 
and salvation, We are, indeed, 
to cherish toward them the most 
Kind and benevolent feelings, and 
to seek to do them all the good in 
our power, and especially to bring 
tiem to the knowledge of the 
trath, that they may be saved. 
But we must either renounce our 
adherence to the fundamentals of 
religion ourselves, or regard them 
as in a state not only dangerous but 
ruinous. We cannot do the for- 
mer, and must therefore, however 
Berne do the latter, Yet 
genuine charity will make all due 
allowance forthe prejudices of edu- 
cation, for the want of correct in- 
formation, and for numerous other 
causes, which produce error, con- 
fusion and indistinctness, in regard 
to some important doctrines of re- 
ligion. Charity will also lead us 
to hope, when the essentials of re- 
ligion are not openly and avowed- 
ly rejected, that they may be held, 
though it be with a mixture of much 
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anner as to consist 


error, in such mi 
witli a measure of vital piety: And 
real fervent charity will always 1n- 
cline its possessor to embrace, in 
cordial Christian affection. all who 
appear to love the Saviour i 
sincerity, by whatever name they 
may be called, or to whatever sect, 
or church, or denomination of 
Christians they may belong, 
have never reail of an uninspired 
man who appeared to me to have a 
more diffusive genuine charity 
than Dr. Owen; aud yet 1 know of 
none who has ever more zealously, 
laboriously, and successfully, con- 
tended for all the important doc- 
trines of the Bible. 

2. You may perceive, from what 
you have heard, on the answer in 
the catechism discussed at this 
time, that there are some parts of 
the scripture which, should be read 
more frequently, and more studi- 
ously than others. This follows 
certainly, from the distinction 
made between what the scriptures 
principally teach, and what they 
teach incidentally and subordinate- 
ly, It is, however, by no means 
the design of this remark, to re- 
commend the omission of any part 
of the sacred volume, On the con- 
trary, 1 would earnestly recom- 
mend, asa matter of great impor- 
tance, that the Bible be read 
throughout, and in regular order— 
and that frequently. If there be 
any young person now hearing me, 
that has reached filteen years of 
age, without having read the Bible 
carefully through, T would say that 
such au individual, male or female, 
has neglected animportant duty--an 
important duty which he orshe ought 
immediately to begin to perform. 

‘There is a great advantage in 
knowing what is contained in every 
part of this holy book;—for almost 
every part has some connexion 
with another part. Itis, however, 
perfectly consistent with this to 
say, that some parts should beread 
far more frequently than others. 
The whole of the New Testament 
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should, I think, be read more fre- 
quently and studiously than the 
Old; and the devotional, didactic, 
and historical parts of the whole 
Bible more frequently than the 
rest. The book of Psalms, and 
the book of Proverbs, should be 
very familiar. The prophecies of 
Isaiah and Daniel, are more plain 
than the most of the others. What 
relates tothe Mosaic ritual, though 
certainly not to be neglected, will 
not claim as frequent a perusal as 
the other parts of scripture. TI re- 
commend. an abundant reading of 
the sacred text, without note or 
comment. Yet commentators are 
useful, and their labours ought not 
to be undervalued. The prophe- 
cies, and some other parts of scrip- 
ture, cannot be understood fully, 
without their aid;—and their prac- 
tical remarks are often highly ex- 
cellent. For popular reading, the 
commentaries of 

Guise, Doddridge, 
Horne, are, in my opinion, the 
best in our language. 

3, You may learn from the state- 
ment you have heard, to. guard 
against the evil of Separating, in 
religion, what God hath joined. to- 
gether. This is an evil of very ex- 
tensive, and very pernicious influ- 
ence. Ihave shown you that truth 
is in order to goodness—and that 
truth and duty cannot be separated. 
In the same manner, it is impossible 
to separate faith and good works; 
genuine morality and true religion; 
or the use of means and the bless- 
‘ing that comes from God alone. 


real separation is impossible. They 
are indissolubly united by the Di- 
vine appointment. Never, there- 
fore, attempt to disunite them. Let 
itbe your object to avoid error, not 
only that your speculations may be 
correct, but that knowing the truth, 
you may reduce it to practice. Let 
alively faithin Christ,as the ground 
of your justification be evinced to - 


be sincere by every good word and — 
work that can adorn religion, ho- 
nour God, or do good to mankind. 
Never imagine that there can be 
any religion that will save the soul, 
Without good moralss. nor that wood 
morals without unfeigned piety will 
render you a whit safer. Use afl 
the means of God's appointment 
diligently and faithfully, and- yet 
look to him, and depend on him) at 
every step, for his grace and bless- 
ing ‘to render them effectual. — 
Here is the true gospel system; 
and every thing contrary to it, is 
unquestionably erroneous and de- 
lusive. 

4, Finally—-From the whole that 
you have heard on this subject, let 
me earnestly inculcate the impor- 
tance of practical piety. _ After all 
that can be said, or tanght, there 
is no full security against running, 
into the most ruinous errors, ex- 
cept in real, experimental, heart re- 
ligion, ‘The human heart is de- 
praved throughout, in its natural 
state; it is ‘deceitful above. all 
things, and desperately wicked.” 
It is, therefore, in natural alliance 
with all those principles which 
will admit of sinful indulgence; 
and is hostile to those which 
forbid that indulgence: And one 
error in principle and practice, 
may lead on to another, till every 
extreme of impiety is reached. But 
when the heart is renewed and 
sanctified, this dreadful bias of cor- 
rupt nature is corrected and chang. 
ed. The love of holiness is im- 
planted, which is always connected 
with a supreme love of truth and 
duty. And above all, the soul is 
committed, for its safe keeping, to 
Him who will assuredly ‘keep that 
which is committed to him.” Here, 
therefore, is the only absolute safe- 
iy. against those errors that destroy 
the soul. Seek, therefore, with the 
utmost engagedness, the renewing 

grace of Gods and give yourselves 

Bo contenimentagell you have ab- 

tained this ‘pearl of great price.” 
(Zo.be continued.) 
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MEMOIR OF THE REVEREND ROBERT 


SAT 6 HALL, As Me 


‘ t 
"Phe subject of this biographical 
“acetch ip'ihe son of The Rev. Ro- 
bert Hall, one of the most excel- 
Jent and esteemed ministers of the 
“communion known by the name of 
Particular Baptists, to distinguish 
‘them, as the appellative imports. 
from another class denominated 

General Baptists. These distihe- 
tions are, we believe, peculiar to 
the En: ste Baptists, according to 
“theirdifferent views of the doctrines 
“of grace. The General Baptists 
are so termed from their maintain- 
ing the sentiment of general re- 
demption, Many of the old socie- 
ties of this description have passed 
from Arminianism to Arianism and 

Socivianism: bat those of what is 

called the New Connexion, are far 
more evangelical; and some of them. 
approach nearly to the principles of 
moderate Calvinism. 

‘The Particular Baptists espouse 
the Calvinistic doctrines, or what 
are called the five points—of elec- 
tion, free redemption, original sin, 
regeneration, and perseverance. 

Bat even among the latter denomi- 

nation there are diversities of opin- 

ions; some Particular Baptists be- 
ing supralapsarians, and others sub- 
lapsarians; one denying the neces- 
sity of calling sinners to repen- 
tance, and the other as prerae 

‘maintaining the contrary, thougl 

both are agreed in the general prin- 

ciple of the moral inability of man. 
The elder Mr. on was for aioe 
ny years pastor of a congregation 

Kg sane in the county of lek 

cester; and a leading man in the 

Northamptonshire Association, be- 

ing venerated by all who knew him 


for bis piety and wisdom. He pub- 


ished a popular book entitled A 
Hel fee Zion’s Travellers;” and 
several sermons on particular occa- 
sions. He was one of the first 
friends of the late Mr. Andrew Ful- 
Jer, and travelled seventy, miles on 
purpose to assist at his ordination. 

This Mr. Hall was strictly ortho- 
dox in his principles, but moderate 
in sentiment, and tolerant towards 
those who differed with him in judg- 
ment. OF his family and personal 
history we are ignorant: nor have 
we been able to learn the name of 
hisconsort- Thus mach, however, 
is certain, that he brought up his 
household with that steady consi 
tency which became his professions 
and he had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing, in the dawning mind of his 
son, who was born in August, 1764, 
the promising gifts of grace and ge~ 
nius. Such indeed was the preco- 
ciousness of intellect displayed by 
s extraordinary youth, that at thé 
e of uine, he perfectly compre- 
hended the reasoning contained in 
the profoundly argumentative trea- 
tises of Totathan Edwards on the 
sWill,” and ‘*Affections.” At 
this time he was placed in the acad- 
emy of the late eccentric, but m- 
genious and pious Mr. John Ryland, 
of Northampton. From thence he 
was removed to the institution es- 
tablised at Bristol for the education 
of young persons destined to the 
ministry among the Particular Bap- 
tists. Dr. Caleb Evans, who at 
that time presided over the acade- 
my, and officiated as pastor of the 
respectable congregation adjoining 
in Broadmead, was a man of ex- 
tensive learning, fervent piety, cap- 
tivating eloquence, andof the most 
liberal sentiments. Between the 
tutor and the pupil there immedi- 
ately Coma eeNs mutual attach- 
ment, which increased every day; 
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till it soon became evident that the 
latter was already marked as the 
intended successor of the principal, 
both in the church and the school. 
‘At the age of seveteen, Mi 
Hall proceeded on an exhibition to 
King’s College, Aberdeen, where 
he formed. an intimacy with his fel- 
low student, Mr. (now Sir James) 
Mackintosh, who, though one year 
younger than himself, and intend- 
ed for the medi rofession, took 
agreat delightin classical and gen- 
eral literature. During the resi- 
dence of Mr. Hall at Aberdeen, 
which was nearly four years, he 
constantly attended the lectures of 
the learned Dr.Geerge Campbell 
professor of theology and eclesias- 
tical history, at the Marischal Col- 
lege. At ‘intervals, however, and 
especially in the vacations, he exer- 
cised his gifts in preaching, as we 
Jearn from the diary of his friend 
Mr. Fuller, who thus notes, on the 
seventh of May, 1784: “Heard 
Mr. Robert Hall, junior, from “He 
thatincreaseth knowledge incre 
eth sorrow.” Felt yery solemn on 
hearing some parts. Othat I could 
keep more near to God! How good 
is it to draw near to him!” 

It was about this time that he 
took his degree as Master of Arts, 
svon after which he became assistant 
to Dr. Evans in the academy, and 
his coadjutor in the ministry.” At 
Bristol he was exceedingly follow- 
ed and admired, The writer of 
this well remembers to have seen, 
oftener than once, the meeting 
crowded to excess, and among the 
hearers many learned divines, and 
even dignitaries, of the establish- 
ed church, But in the midst of 
of this popularity a dark cloud 
arose, which spread a gloom over 
the congregation, and threatened 
to deprive the Christian world of 
one of. its brightest. ornaments. 
Symptoms of a disordered intellect, 
which had occasionally appeared 
assumed at last such an alarming 
character, that it was deemed im- 


prudent to suffer the pati 
alone, much less to thke ng a 
in public duty. The malady. ine 
creased, and Mr. Hall being now 
deeined irrecoverable, was taken 
home to his friends in Leicester- 
shire. By slow degrees and judi- 
cious treatment, however, the lisht 
of reason once more dawned, aud 
at length his noble mind regained 
its periect liberty and former pow 
er. 
About this time Dr. Evans died. 
but the trustees and congregation 
a Bristol hi already made their 
election in favour of the young 
Mr. Ryland, who continued. with 
them till his death. Meanwhile 
Mr. Hall received a cordial invita- 
tion from the Baptist society at 
Cambridge, which Mad been under 
the pastoral care of Mr. Robert 
Robinson, till that singular man 
fell from one error to another. and 
ended his wanderings and hislife to- 
getherunder the roofof Dr. Priest- 
ley, who, though he hailed his dis- 
ciple with joy, wondered at being 
out-done by ‘him in extravagance. 
In mentioning this extraordinar: 
character,an anecdote occurs worth 
recording. “When Robinson pubs 
lished his Vindication of the Trini- 
tarian Doctri 
tually made in a learned universit 
to confer upon him the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts: but just 
as the question was about to be put 
agrave doctor adroitly saved his 
Alma Mater from disgrace, by 
suggesting a little delay, in order 
to have some evidence of the sin- 
cerity of the man whom the young- 
er academies desired to honour. 
The amendment was acceded to, 
and the original proposition was ne. 
ver renewed. 

Mr. Hall accepted the call af the 
congregation at Cambridge in 1791, 
and the consequences were soon vi- 
sible in the revival of a society 
which had been for some time in 2 
sad state of torpidity. ‘The power 
of Divine truth was again abundant- 
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ty experienced, and many who had 
Hitherto considered morality as the 
all-in-all of Christianity, now be- 
an to see that Divine Revelation 
is somewhat more than a system of 
ethics, and that thedoctrine of the 
atonement is not afigure, but a vi- 
tal principle, without which mere 
moral eter is nothing 
worth, ‘The fandamental truths 
of the gospel were stated in lan- 
ge equally clear and elegant; 
the precepts of this Heavenly code 
w potted with commanding 
eloquence: and the various obliga- 
tions of inen were set forth and ex~ 
plainedina manner that could not 
possibly be eluded or misundet- 
stood. E 
When Mr. Hall fixed. his resi- 
dencehere, the wonderful change 
that had taken place in France ex- 
cited general attention, and even 
the religious world did not escape 
being aatee by the discordant 
spirit which that mighty revolution 
roduced, The conduct of Dr. 
rice and Dr. Priestly in particular 
alarmed the friends of governments 
and the imprudence of the latter 
had the effect of rousing the feel 
ings of the populace at Birmingham 
into outrage, and acts of violence 
of the most disgraceful nature. At 
this juncture, Mr. Clayton, a high- 
ly popular minister among the Cal- 
Vinistic Independents in London, 
rinted a sermon recommending to 
Wiuaenters in general an entire for- 
bearance (rom all political associa- 
tions and discussions. Mr. Hall, 
conceiving that such counsel tended 
to the introduction of slavish princi- 
les, and the degradation of the re- 
igious society to which he belong- 
ed, deemed it his duty to enter a 
protest against the adoption of a 
rule that was atonce repugnant to 
the fundamental rights of mankind, 
and in no respect warranted either 
by the written code or the example 
of the founders of our common faith. 
With a view, therefore, to prevent 
the progress of the debasing max- 
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i iously -pro- 
that had been specious! 
faundedls as it were er cathedra, 
fram one of the leading pulpits 1m 


i F ished 
the metropolis, Mr. Hall publi 
a powerful pamphlet, entitled 
«Christianity consistent with 2 


Love of Freedom’ to which we 
apprebend no reply was ever at- 
tempted. The argumentative ret: 
soning of this tract was afterw ards 
expanded by the author, and wr- 
ranged in a more formal manner, 
under the title of An Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press.” This 
ublication, which came out in the 
ernie of 1794, contains six 
sections on the following subjects: 
1, The Right of Pablic Discussion. 
2, Associations, 3. Reform ot 
Parliament. 4. Theories, and 
Rights of Man. 5. Dissenters. 6. 
Causes of the present Disconten 
Of the Apology, it was observed at 
the time, by some of the critics to 
whom the principles of the v 
were most offensive, that, 
book must be praised at all events 
for being well written, this ought 
to be praised.” 

The next. appearance of Mr. 
Vall before the world as an autbor, 
gave him still greater distinction, 
and procured him the esteem of 
many illustrious characters — in 
church and state. ‘Phe alarming 
extent of sceptical principles at the 
close of the century, and their per- 
nicious eltects upon public manners 
and private conduct, greatly affec- 
ted the mind of this zealous preach- 
er, and led him to investigate the 
evil in its causes and consequences. 
‘The result of his inquiry appeared 
inasermon printed in'1800 with 
this title, “Modern Infidelity con- 
sidered with respect to its Influence 
on Society.” In this profound 
discourse the metaphysical sophis- 
try of the new school of scepticism 
is exposed in all its native defor- 
mity, and the total inefficiency of 
it to the production of any moral 
good, either for the benetit of so- 
ciety or the improvement of the in- 


dividual, is demonstrably estab- 
Vished. "A performance like this 
could not without irritating 


the tribe whose hideous system is 
so minutely analyzed and laid bare, 


by way of warning the rising ge- 
neration against the subtleties of a 


false philosophy, which deprives vir- 
tue of a motive, and vice of a 
sting. ‘The sermon was immedi- 
ately answered ina flaming invec- 
tive by Mr. Anthony Robinson, who, 
having laid aside the ministerial 
character at the same time with his 
religion, thought, perhaps, that he 
could not give a stronger proof of 
his sincerity than by acting the part, 
as far as he could, of a persecutor. 
Another member of the new school, 
but of a higher class, the author of 
an “Inquiry concering Political 
Justices” who had also be dis- 
senting minister, contented himself 
with glancing at what he called the 
‘much vaunted sermon of Mr. 
Hall, of Cambridge, in which ev- 
ery notion of toleration or decorum 
was treated with infuriated con- 
tempt.” 

Such is the meekness of modern 
philosophers, when opposed in their 
endeavours to take from man the rule 
of life, and guide to immortality, 
In stigmatizing Mr. Hall as the 
enemy to toleration, the advocate 
of what is called political pe 
tibility, gave an apt exemplifica- 
tion of his doctrine, and showed that 
those who make universal philan- 
thropy a substitute for religion, are 
ignorant of their own scheme of 
morality, or, if acquainted with 
it, know not how to putit in prac- 
tice. But while upon this subject, 
it may Dane us, for the sake 
of insulted truth, to state that 
there was nothing out of character 
in the conduct of the infidel philo- 
sopher. He had before this auda- 
ciously impeached Christianity and 
its Divine Founder as intolerant 
and persecuting. “There is no- 
thing,” says this modern reformer 
andenlightener of a dark genera- 
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tion, “there is nothin, rhay 
I re 
that has contributed eee tothe! 


introduction and erpetuating of. 
bigotry in the wor oa 
pee 45 1d, than the doc. — 
caused the spirit of intolerance to 
strike a deep roots and it has en. 
spirit upon ¢ 
have shaken off the director ne 
its tenets. It is the cha- 
racter of this religion to lay the wt. 
most stress upon faith. “Hs cen- 
doctrine is contained in this 
short maxims ‘He that believeth 
shall be saved, and he that beliey- 
eth not shall be damned.? What 
it is, the belief of which is saving, 
the records of our religion have 
left open to controversy: but the 
fundamental nature of faith is one 
of its most unquestionable lessons, 
Faith isnot only necessary to pre- 
serve us from the pains of Hell; it 
isalso requisite as a qualification 
for temporal blessings. When any 
one applied to Jesus to be cured of 
any disease, he was first of all 
questioned respecting the implicit- 
ness of his faiths and in Galilee, 
and in other places, Christ wrought 
not many miracles, because of their 
unbelief. Never were curses pour- 
ed outin a more copious stream, or 
with a more ardent and unsparing 
eal, than by the meek and holy 
Jesus, upon those who opposed his 
pretensions, * 

Such a vile misrepresentation as 
this, conveyed in the language of 
the vulgar, might have been pass- 
ed over with ‘contempt, if ithad 
come from an illiterate libeller: but 
proceeding from a_man who w: 
once a dissenting minister, thé pas- 
tor of a congregation, and the pub- 
lisher of sermons, though now the 
head of a philosophic sect, it de- 
manded some notice and reprehen- 
sion, The manner in which Mr. 
Hall held ep to public abhorrence 
the malevolence of this apostate 
and other scorners, was spiritedly 
severe, but not more so than the 
occasion called for, and the inter. 


Christian religion. It 
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ests of society demanded. It was 
as much the ei of the Chris- 
dian instructor to guard his'immedi- 
ate hearers from the pulpit, and 
‘the public at large from the press, 
if he thought fit, against the: insi- 
dious arts of infidels, as it was for 
‘the latter to endeavour the exten- 
sion of their system. The words big- 
‘otry and intolerance come with an 
ill grace from those who at all times, 
and under every circumstance, have 

the liberty of speech and 
the press, by attacking religion and 


its professors, not with fair argu- 
ment a 


and in decent language, but 


with frand, perversion, and calum- 


oie Hall, when he published his 
masterly sermon, promised to en- 
ter intoa fuller and more particu- 
Jar examination of the infidel phi- 
Neural both with respect to its 
speculative principles and its prac- 
dical effects; its influence on socie- 
ty, and the individual. Unfortu- 
tiately, this pledge, though made 
near thirty years ago, has not yet 
been redeemed: and the work, 
which of all others would be the 
best antidote to scepticism, re- 
mains a desideratum, Itis true, 
that some very valuable defences 
of revealed religion, against the 
arts of modern infidels, have since 
appeared, but not one of thei has 
carried the war into the euemy’s 
quarters on the plan proposed by 
Mr. Hallsand which plan, he, per- 
haps, better than any other man 
living, is qualified to executes as 
every one must be convinced who 
has ‘only contemplated the awful 
picture sketched by him, of the 
desolate state to which Atheism 
would reduce the world. 

On the 19th of October, 1803, 
being the day set apart by authori- 
ty fora solemn fast, Mr. Hall was 
at Bristol, where he preached be- 
fore a crowded congregation con- 
sisting chiefly of volunteers. The 
period was gloomy, and the im- 
‘mense preparations then going on in 
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France for an invasion of Britain, 
were enough to impress the most in- 
considerate, with serious tho hd 
and apprehensions. Such was the 
State of the country, when this 
matchless preacher, collected in 
himself, and full of holy confidence, 
endeavoured to impart. the same 
spiritto his hearers. ‘The. perora- 
tion of this discourse contains such 
astriking portraiture of the ruler 
of France, and alfords such a hap- 
specimen of the eloquence of 
N, + Hall, that we shall make no 
apology for extracting it in this 
place, F 
“To form an adequate idea of 
the duties of this crisis.” said the 
preacher, *‘itwillbe necessary to 
raise your minds to a level with 
your ‘station, to extend your 
views to a distant futurity, and to 
consequences the most certain, 
though most remote. By a series 
of criminal enterprises, by the 
successes of guilty ambition, the 
liberties of Europe have been gra- 
dually extinguished; the subjection 
of Holland, Switzerland, and the 
free towns of Germany, has com- 
pleted that catastrophe: and we are 
the only people in the eastern hemis~ 
phere who are in possession of equal 
jaws and a free constitution. Free- 
dom, driven from every spot on 
the continent, has sought an asylum 
ina country which she always chose 
for her favourite abode; ‘but she is 
pursued even here, and threatened 
with destruction, ‘The inundation 
of lawless power, after) covering 
the whole earth, threatens to fol- 
low us here; and we are most ex- 
actly, most critically, placed in 
the only aperture whack it can be 
successfully repelled—in the Ther- 
mopyle of the universe. As far 
as We interests of freedom are con- 
cerned, the most important by far 
of sublunary interests, you, my 
countrymen, stand in the capacity 
of the federal representatives of 
thehuman race; for with you it is 
to determine (ander God) in what 
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condition the latést posterity shall will grasp the sword of the Spirits 
be born; their fortunes are intrust- and from myriads of lminble, con 
ed to your carey and on your con- tritehearts; the voice of interne 
duct at this moment depend the sion, supplication, and wee ping, 
colour and complexion of their des- will mingle, inits ascent to. Hae 
tiny. If liberty, after being ex- ven, with the shout of battle ag! 
tinguished on the continent, is suf- the shock of arms, 
fered to expire here, whence is it “While you have every thing te 
ever to emerge, in the midst of fear from the success of the enemy, 
that thick night that will investit? you have every means of pi nts 
Zt remains with you then to decide ing their success, so that it is 
whether that freedom, at whose next to impossible for victory not 
voice the kingdoms of Europe to crown your exertions. The ex- 
awoke from the sleep of ages, to tent of your resources, under God, 
runa career of virtuous emulation is equil to the justice of your 
in every thing great and good: the cause. But should Providence de- 
freedom which dispelled the mists termine otherwise, should you fall 
perstition} and invited the na- in this struggle, should the’ nation 
to behold their God; whose fall, you will have the satisfaction 
c touch kindled’ the rays of (the purest allotted to man) of hav- 
8, the enthusiasm of poetry, ing performed your part; your 
and the flame of eloquence; the names will be enrolled with” the 
freedom which poured into our lap most illustrious dead, while poste- 
opulence and arts, and embellished rity, to the end of time, as ‘often 
life with inumerable institutions as they revolve the events of this 
and improvements, till it became a period, (and they will necessarily 
theatre of Wonders: it is for you revolve them,) will turn to yous 
to decide whether this freedom shall reverential e ye, while they mourn 
yet survive, or be covered with a over the freedohs which is entombed 
funeral pall, and wrapt in eternal in your sepulchre. I cannot but 
gloom. i hot necessary to await imagine the virtuous heroes, legis- 
Your determination. In'the solici- ators, and patriots, of every age 
tude you feel toapprove yourselves and country, are “bending” from 
worthy of such a trust, every their elevated seats to witness this 
thought of what is afflicting in war- contest, as if they were in pa- 
fare, every apprehension of dan- ble, till it be brought to a favoura- 
Ber, must vanish, and you are im- ble issue, of enjoying their eternal 
patient to mingle in the battle of repose. Enjoy that repose, illus- 
the civilized world. Go then, ye trious immortals! Your mantle 
defenders of your country, accoin- fell when you ascended; and thou. 
panied with every auspicious omen: sands, inflamed with your spirit, 
advance with alacrity into thetield, and impatient to tread in your 
where God himseli musters the steps, are ready to ‘swear by Hin 
hosts to war. Religion is too much that. sitteth upon the throne, and 
interested in your success, not to liveth forever and ever,” they will 
lend you her aids she will shed over protect Freedom in her last asylum, 
this enterprise her selectest influ- and never desert that cause which 
ence. While you are engaged yousustained by your labours aud 
in the field, many will repair to ‘cemented with your blood, And 
the closet, many to the santuarys thou, sole Ruler among the chile 
the faithful of every name willem- dren of men, to whom the shields of 
Ploy that prayer which has power the earth belong, ‘gird on th 
with God; the feeble hands, which sword, thou Most Migl ty! go forth, 
areunequal to any other weapon, with our hosts in the day of battle!” 
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and he accepted the invitations 


: iy ae here we of that so- 
RT cc gF ‘mach t the advantage of tht 
ee which springs from thy pre- ciety, whic! A chp peauldithaid 


i ir hearts the low state. ch ate 
ae t Anspire contain about three hundre ow 


iri ‘ vi Ley 
ur of de SE eed, while mastiahe member eae eee tion 
id ni i - in number, grega' 
Be Peace? Re ne see scanty. Ina be of He) 
der thy ‘banners; open ty, and however, the. building ound 
Bee eo Tee to be too contracted to accom 


TE PR at el date the crowds that attended, an 
“ 


-the same illumination,—  ¢ Br. gaccenstys 
ai : ns of in consequence, sve 
fa ephen aval a es man enlargements took place $0 that at 

stow it asa present it is capable g ele- 
I ater arete: fen hundred persons, and Ce 
= Spars 


ther, and ‘none shall quench members have increased in propor- 

Se tion. 
pam AS ingand Shortly after Mr.. Hall's setle- 
_ After reading this Bpectin ina ment at Leicester, See at a 
sublime icon ales will not, intimacy. with that pacelleat pai 
miele ac ah ica A ee egal 
exc One NY et Ain pros uths, of Christianity, equally lie 
captivating, energetics fate Pig. beral in their Berens ant oth 
te Ang rent aed wih wn ents fe 
are to the world. scarcely any the acquaintance should have ripen- 


it tigtive publications of tempo- theacaunintanes 


How free from all selfishness and 


i recat wr ae 3 
Rhona soon care Sone nsf hoon 
areresaty aneipating the pert hearers left the churehy and joined 
eat he will.te Pie ublic the Baptists; on which the Sia 
od When ne i teeonctablemag, said in conversation one day, “+L 


ue ane Certain cannot think, brother Hall, fi 4 
mee al en pute and instruct is thatso many of my sheep shou 


i have wandered into your fold.”°— 
its successive readers for ages to NOly” replied Mr. “Hall, “they 
come. *** A 


vash to be sure. 
Not long after this, the exquisite pal ecto uni Me Tall 
My toued mind O) Mr Hal nest Gaased, at a Public meeting in Lee 
sueeiied a ran ‘Cambrid ge was cester, vee his ay tows a ae 
ES x is not only a mast e = 
theunavoidable consequences apd Gience in itself butafaithfal pore 
ite, Dre Thomas ‘Arnold, of ei- pale ee ESEPa HS a wont, ant 
i ney such as brings to 0 
e judicious treat- Bap i ec 

cs by, whose duct Gt arya rego 
once more effected. On leaving “Phe death of Mr. Robinson oce 
the Lunatic MY ne bine he curred in 1813, previous to phe 
treated to undertake the pastorship 4, Hall published two admirable 
of the Baptist Churchat Leicester; sermons, one entitled “The Ad- 


, je. vantage of Knowledge to the Low- 
Gena Youd eves ene er eee preached for the bene- 
Vor. 1.—Evan. Mus. 83 


ry interest, the whole of w! 
it AA; already difficult to collects 
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fit of a Sunday School;” and the 
other an ordination sermon, with 
the title of “The Discouragements 
and Supports of the Christian Min- 


ister.” 


In regard to the composition of 


‘the last mentioned discourse, a pe- 
riodical eritic says, ‘The diction 
displays an unlimited command and 
an exquisite choice of language; 
‘vocabulary formed on the basi 
Addison’s, but admitting whatever 
4sclasscal in the richer literature 
‘of the present age. and omitting 
every thing that is low or pedantic. 
‘The copious use of scriptural lan- 
Guage, so eminently appropriate 
‘to theological writings, bestows up- 
on the style of this writer an aw- 
ful sanctity. The uncouthness and 
vulgarity of some religious authors, 
twho are driven to employ the very 
words and phrases of scripture, 
‘from an ignorance of other words 
and phrases, and an incapacity to 
conceive and express a revealed 
truth in any form but that of the 
authorized version of the Bible, 
has co-operated with an irreligious 
spirit, to bring this important re- 
source of theological eloquence in- 
to great disrepute. The skilful 
manner in which it is employed by 
Mr. Hall may restore its credit. 
Quotations and allusions, when bor- 
vowed from profane literature, are 
much admired. There is nothing, 
we think, to render them less ad- 
mirable when borrowed from holy 
writ. If properly selected, they 
possess the same merit of apposite- 
ness in one case as in the others 
they may at least equal in rhetori- 
cal beauty; and the character of 
holiness and mystery which is pe- 
culiar to them, at once fills the 
imagination, and warms the heart. 
‘The same purity of taste, which 
appears in Mr, Hall’s choice of 
words, is equally apparent inthe 
forms of expression into which they 
are combined, The turn of his 
phrases is gracefully idiomatic, dis- 
Gaining the harsh and usurped an- 


of 


thority of those gran i 
weould condemn out best mrivers 
the tribunal of analogy, and co 
pol us to surrender the freedom. tp 
which we have a prescriptive and)» 
immemorial claim, for the sake of 
an ostentatious digni i 
eas ignity of preci. 
«There is one other particular in 
which the style of this white ‘a 
perhaps superior to any other 
the construction of his periods, or 
that which corresponds in prose, 
to what in poetry is called the vere 
sification. In this, asin former diss 


courses, Mr. Hall appears to have. | 


employed every elegant and hars 
monious form which the language 
admits; always gratifying, often — 
ravishing the ear, but never cloying 
it;—in the midst of his richest com- 
binations, or. his simplest. trains, 
perfectly easy and unaffected,— 
varying’his style with every shade 
of his sentiment, and converting 
what is usually but a mechanical 
vehicle into an expressive and imi- 
tative music.” 

The settlement of Mr. Hall at 
Leicester appears to have wrought 
an important change in his mind 
and conducts at least so we may ins 
fer from the following memorandum 
of his steady friend Mr. Fuller, in 
the spring of 1807. 

“Mr, R. Hall is with us to-da: 
he made the annual collection for 
the mission at Leicester, and has 
consented to go to Nottingham on 
the same business. He is well, and 
seems more than ever ardent in his 
attachment to evengelical religion.” 

On the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, a sermon was preached 
by Mr, Hall, suited to the awful 
circumstances, and at the desire of — 
his A Rp he sent the dis- 
course to the press. 

‘The subject was one well adapt- 
ed to the great powers of the dis- 
tinguished author, and he did it am- 
ple justice in elegance and pathos. 
About the same time he reprinted — 
his tract on the Freedom of the 


Press, with additions and correc- prevaile 
tions. ‘This republication, haweret, 


iaralest ig ina Sop rey, ma 

an unknown opponent, who aturck- 
ed him on the ground of his po - 
‘ties, in. the Christian Guardian. 
‘These animadyersions being indus- 


~ triously copied into the Leicester 
Suen 


compelled Mr. Hall to 
his principles and con- 
"Phi d ence called forth a 
‘a rejoinder followed, 

te grew warm, and the 


> mist of Mr. Hall quitted the 
: na tone of self-gratulation, 
having gained an imaginary con- 


quest. 

“Not long after this, another oc-. 
“easion called our author into the 
field of controversy. In 1823, a 
Socinian teacher, at Leicester, be- 

na course of lectures on the pe- 
Siliesites of his negative creed, in 
the course of which he dealt out 
such invectives against the orthodox 
faith, that Mr. Hall was induced, 
for the sake of his flock, to en- 

inaseries of discourses, on 
fhe opposite side of the question. 
"These lectures gave such satisfac- 
tion, that he was earnestly request- 
ed to publish them; but for some 
reason, never explained, he resist- 
ed the application. 

In the summer of 1825, Dr. 
John Ryland died, and as the situ- 
tion which he had filled at Bristol 
could not easily be supplied, the 
universal voice of the society call- 
ed upon Mr. Hall to accept the 
pastoral charge, and the presiden- 
cy of the academy. Flattering as 
the invitation was, it occasioned 
amany painful sensations; for hehad 
now been nearly twenty years at 
Teicester, and seen his ministry 
blessed in an uncommon degree, 
among an affectionate people. The 
distress of the congregation, in the 
apprehension of losing a teacher so 
accomplished by talents, and en- 
pared by his virtues, cannot be 
described. The struggle was hard 


tion, an 8 my 
of duty to the entire connexion: 
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dover every tie of alfec- 
d that was the obligation, 


however, _ elapse 


lace, and in the month of March, 
T5326, Mr. Hall enacted from Lei- 
cester, and fixed his residence at 
Bristol, where the congregation, 
which had been for some time, in & 
declining state, began immediately 
to revive, and has continued upom 
the increase ever since. ' 

Here the narrative part of this me- 
moir terminates; and we have only 
to observe, that Mr. Hall in conver- 
sation is lively and instructive, 1% 
manners dignified, and in senti- 
ment, generous. Benevolence and 
humility are the prominient fea~ 
tures in his character. In Mr. 
Hall, real courage for the cause of 
truth is blended with unaffected 
simplicity and modesty: of which 

erhaps We need give no more strik- 
ing instance, than his declining to 


append the title of Doctor of Divi- 
nity to his name, though bestowed 
upon him some years since by the 
university where he completed his 
academic education. 

‘As a preacher, he stands high 
among his contemporaries, and yet 
jt has been well observed, that 
there is nothing very remarkable 
in his manner of delivery. He en- 

ages the attention by solemnity of 
Feportment, rather than by assum- 
ed earnestness. His voice is fee- 
ble but distinct, and as he proceeds 
it trembles beneath his energies, 
and conveys the idea, that the 
spring of sublimity and beauty, in 
his mind, is exhaustless, and would 

ur forth a more copious stream, 
if it had a wider channel than can 
be supplied by the bodily organs. 
‘The itinest and least laboured of 
his discourses are not without deli- 
cate gleams of imagery, and feli- 
citous turns of expression. He 
expatiates on the prophecies with 
a kindred spirit, and affords awfal 


on all sides; but one consideration glimpses into the valley of vision 


) 


‘He often seems to conduct his hear- 
ers to the top of the **Delectzble 
Mountains,” where they can see 
from afar the glorious gates of the 
eternal city. He seems at home 
among the marvellous revela~ 
tions of St. John; and while he ex- 
patiates on them, leads his hearers 
breathless through ever varying 
scenes of mystery, far more glori- 
ous and surprising than the wildest 
of oriental fables. He stops, when 
they most desire that he should 
proceed—when hehas just disclos- 
ed the dawnings of the inmost glory 
to their enraptured minds,—and 
leaves them fall of imaginations of 
“things not made with hands”—of 
joys too ravishing for similes—and 
of impulses which wing their hearts 
«‘along the line of limitless de- 
sires.” 

In the recorded judgment of Dr. 
Parr, who frequently attended the 
meeting at Leicester, and lefta 
Yegacy to its pastor, ‘Mr. Hall 
has, ‘like Bishop Taylor, the elo- 
quence of an orator, the fancy of a 
‘poet, the acuteness ofa schoolman, 
the profoundness of a philosopher, 
and the piety of a saint.” 


From the Panoplist. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE OF BISHOP 
GREGORY. 


In the year 597, Gregory the 
Great, Bishop of Rome, sent Au. 
gustine the Monk, with about forty 
companions, to preach the gospel in 
England. At this time the Church 
of Rome was not that idolatrous, 
Superstitious apostate, which she 
hath since appeared: The absurd 
doctrine of the real presence was 
not known till 400 years after this 
event. The circumstances were 
remarkable. Gregory one day 
walking in the market place, be- 
held several fine youths bound 
with cords, exposed to be sold as 
slaves: he asked whence they came 
and was informed from the island 


@f Britain. He then enguired, 
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“Are the inhabitants of that island): 
Christians or Pagans? He was th 
Pasans:' Aline! seuried 


Pp counten: : 
Are forms so fair destitute ora 


the nation? It was answere = 
cut. In truth, said hey. theyrhave 
angelic countenances: it is ‘a pity 
they should not be coheirs with ate 
Is. What part of Angli do they 
come from? From Deira, (that is 
Northumberland). Let them be 
delivered Deira, i, e. from the 
wrath of God, and called to the 
vhat is the 
2} Let us, 
ng on the name, 
Allelujah, 


name of th 

said he, still pl 
teach them to sing 
He upon this never lost sight of 
the Mission to England. Augustine 
tide in the Isle of Thanet, in 


mains of his 
day. 


From the Same, 


CHARACTER OF THE REY. PHILIP 
HENRY. 


He was an illustrious proof that 
the sincerest piety is fully compa- 
tible with the most inflexible inte- 
grity, and the most amiable courte- 
sy and politeness. ‘fhe Christian, 
the scholar, and the gentleman, ~ 
were united in him. “Fitted for 
the most public station, he was su- 
premely happy in that shade of 
tirement into which it pleased Pro- 
vidence to lead him. His house 
was the abode of devotion without 
melancholy, and cheerfulness with- 
out levity; like the ancient patri- 
archs he frequently saw a numer- 
ous offspring about him; and the 
writer of this article is a witness 
that even now, a century from his 
death, in the neighbourhood, his 
memory is venerated and blessed. 


vine yrace?—Whiut is the name of 
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A BRIEF HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE 
| PROGRESS OF THE GOSPE! 
DIFFERENT NATIONS, SINOX ITS 


1N 


INST PROMULGATION, BY THE 
We HUGH PEARSON, A. M+ 


‘The state of the world ai the in- 


n of Christianity was such 
as at once evinced its necessity, 
and presented the most favourable 


¥ ie various nations, of which 
the Roman Empire was composed, 
were sunk in the grossest supersti- 
tign, and debased by the prevalence 
of the most pernicious vices. ‘The 
utmost of what mere human wisdom 
could do towards the moral im- 
provement of the world had been 
Rivly tried during the long course 
of four thousand ye nd the re- 
sult of that protracted trial had 
served to prove, that the world by 
its own wisdom knew not God, and 
was unable to discover and enforce 
the principles of true religion and 
virtue. ‘The Jews, the only people 
to whom a Divine Communication 
had been made, were ina state of 
degeneracy and corruptior 
time therefore that the Supreme 
Governor of the universe, who for 
+ wise though mysterious reasons had 
so long permitted this ignorance, 
should at length introduce some 
clearer and more effectual manifes- 
tation of his will, to correct the er- 
rors of mankind, and to rescue 
them from the corruption and. mis- 
ery in which they are involved. 
For the successful promulgation 
of such a Divine Revelation, the 
political situation of the greater part 
of the world afforded peculiar ad- 
vantages. Nations ditfering wide- 
Jy from each other, both as to their 
Janguage and their manners, were 


. ae for its extensive propi-_ 
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comprehended within the vast limiis 
of the Roman Empire, and united 
together in social intercourse. Avs 
easy communication was thus open- 
ed to the remotest countriess and 
the most ignorant and barbarous 
people had gradually felt the civili- 
zing influence of the laws | the 
commerce, and the literature of the 
Romans. At the birth of Christ, 
‘the empire was, moreover, ina state 
of greater freedom from wars and 
(iscentions than it had been during 
many preceding yearss as if the 
tranquility which” it then enjoyed 
had been designed, not only to fa- 
cilitate the progress of his religion, 
but to be descriptive of the benign 
and peaceful elfects which it was 
intended to produce among man- 
kind, 
For such beneficent parposes, and 
at such an auspicious period, the 
Son of God descended upon earth, 
and assumed our nature. It would 
be foreign to the purpose of this 
brief view of the progress of Chris- 
tianity, to dwell on the succeeding 
history of Christ himself. Suffice 
it to say, that, during the course of 
his ministry upon earth, our Lord 
demonstrated the truth of his Di- 
vine Mission, bya series of unques- 
tionable miracles; delivered to his 
Disciples the leading doctrines and 
precepts of his religion; and, short- 
y after his ascension, qualified 
them, by the effusion of the Holy 
Ghost, for the great and important 
work of propagating his religion 
throughout the world. 

CENTURY I. 

It was the express command of 
Christ, that “repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in 
his name among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” ‘This is a pas- 
sage of Scripture, which, as it has 
been justly observed, (Milner’s 
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Church Hist. ch. i.) at once points 
out what the Christian religion is, 
gud where we may look for its com- 
fnencement. ‘The first Christian 
church was accordingly established 
at Jerusalem; but within a short 
time after the memorable day of 
Pentecost, many thousands of the 
\ Jews, partly natives of Judea and 
artly inhabitants of other Roman 
rovinces, were converted’ to the 
faith of Christ. The persecution 
which soon after succeeded the 
death of the first martyr St. Ste- 
phen, was the occasion of propaga- 
ting the Gospel throughout Pales- 
tine. ‘The Apostles alone ventured 
to remain at Jerusalem. The rest 
of the Disciples dispersed them- 
selves into the several parts of Ju- 
dea, Galilee, and Samaria; wherev- 
er they went, they successfully 
preached the doctrine of Christ. 

While the Apostles and others 
were thus diligently employed in 

ropagating the Gospel, Saul of 
Tarsus, was persecuting the infant 
church. But in the midst of his 
career, he was suddenly converted 
to the faith of Christ, and commis- 
sioned as his Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. Independently of the mirac- 
ulous gifts with Relish this extranes 
dinary man was endowed, his natu- 
ral talents were of the highest or- 
der, and he had made considerable 
attainments both in Hebrew and 
Grecian learning. He possessed 
also a spirit of jailefatigable labour, 
and of invincible fortitude and_pa- 
tience, which admirably qualified 
himfor the arduous office to which 
he was called. To the eminent 
abilities and exertions of this great 
Apostle must accordingly be attrib- 
uted much of the unparralleled suc- 
cess of the Gospel at its first pub- 
lication. 

About this time, the Churches 
throughout Judea, Galilee, and Sa- 
maria enjoyed an interval of repose 
from the persecutions of the Jews, 
and were in consequence consider- 
ably strengthened and. cnlarged. 


At this favourable ¢ 
Peter, leaving pec Haake. 
with the rest of the Apostles, he. 
had hitherto remained, trayelled 
through all quarters of Palestine, 
confirming the Disciples, and. par. 
ticularly visited Lydda, Saron, end 
Joppa, the inhabitants of which pla- 
ces almost universally rece ; 
Gospel. (Acts ix 7 yscred thea 
Hitherto Chi nity ha 
preached to dhe Jews aoe aH 
time was now arrived for the full 
discovery of the Divine Purpose to 
extend ihe knowledge of it to the 
Gentiles. This important event 
took place at Cwsarea, the resi- 
dence of the Roman. Governor, a- 
bout seven years after the ascen- 
sion of our Lord. During the trans- 
actions which have been just rela- 
ted, some further circumstances 
took place respecting the extension 
of Christianity. When the Disci- 
Bs who were driven from Jerusa- 
em on the death of St. Stephen, 
had passed through Judea and Sa- 
maria, they travelled as faras Phoe- 
nice, Cyprus, and Antioch, as yet 
confining their labours to the Jews. 
At length, however, some of them 
on their arrival at Antioch, address- 
ext themselves to the Greek” inhab- 
‘ants of that city, and a great num- 
ber of them were in consequence 
converted to the faith. Intelligence 
of this event being communicated 
to the church at Jerusalem, the A- 
postles immediately sent Barnabas 
to confirm the work of their con- 
version; who, finding so promising 
afield for Apostolical labours, went 
to Tarsus, and brought back with 
him the converted Sawl. At An- 
tioch they continued a year, form- 
ing and establishing the first Chr 
tian church among the Heathen: 
and in this city the Disciples were 
first denominated Christian 
The subsequent history in the 
Acts of the Apostles is almost ex- 
clusively confined to the travels of 


__* ive. Heathens. See the various read- 
ings. 
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. Paul and his fellow-labourers, 
Sich ‘are so universally known, 
that it would be supertuous to en- 
ter into any minute detail of them. 
Tt may be sufficient to observé in 
the words of the Apostle himself, 
that ‘from Jerusalem, and round 
about unto Hlyricam, he fully 


reached the Gospel of Christ.” 
‘ive circuit inclu- 


This comprehensive 


ded Syria, Phoenicia, the rich and 
populous provinces of Asia Minor, 
and of Macedonia and Greece; in 
avhich extensive districts, the cities 


of Antioch, Lystra, and Derbey of 


Thessalonica and Phillippi, of A- 
thens, Corinth, and Ephesus, par- 
icularly witnessed his zeal and ac- 
tivity in the Christian cause. Nor 
‘were these the boundaries of his 
ministry. Rome itself, and, ac- 
cord’ to Clement and others,” 
the counteies west of Italy, inclu- 
ding Spain, and possibly the shores 
of Gat and Britain, were visited 
by this great ‘siqeaey till his vari- 
‘ous labours in the service of Christ, 
were at length terminated by his 
martyrdom near Rome, in the year 
64 or 65. 

Of the travels of the rest of the 
Apostles, and of the further props- 
gation of Christianity during the 
remainder of the first century, but 
very short and imperfect accounts 
reniain. St. Peter was more par- 
ticularly successful among bis coun- 
trymen the Jews. ‘The last histor- 
jeal notice in scripture of this zeal- 
‘ous Apostle presents him to us at 
‘Antioch. After this, he was prob- 
ably engaged in preaching chiefly 
to the Jews of the dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia 
Proper, and Bythinia, to whom his 
first Bpistle is addressed; and about 
the year 63, he is supposed to have 
Jeft those provinces, and to have 

roceeded to Rome: (Euseb. Hist. 

cel. Lib. where he is reported 
to have received the crown of mar- 


of the 
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tyrdom, in the same year with hie’ 
illustrious fellow-apostle St. Paul. 

St. John is said to have continued 
in Palestine till near the commence: 
ment of the Jewish War, (A-D.66) 
at which eventful period he quitted 
that devoted country, and travelled 
into Asia. He fixed his residence 
at Ephesuss which celebrated city 
and the neighbouring territory were 
the great scene of his ministry du- 
ring the remainder of his long ex- 
tended life. 

St. Matthew, according to Socra- 
tes, (Hist. Eccl. lib. i. cap. 19) 

reached in the Asiatic Ethiopia. 


Alexandria. 1 
which is assigned to St. ‘Thomas by 
Origen and Sophron 
Media, Carmania, 

the neighbouring nations. Socrates 
records St. Andrew to have preach- 
ed in Scythia, and St. Bartholomew 
in India. 

Besides the districts which are 
thus assigned by ecclesiastical tra~ 
dition to these Apostles, there are 
others, in which Christian churches 
were unquestionably planted, and 
which are incidentally mentioned 
in scripture; as Conese and its 
neighbourhood, and the whole north- 
ern coast of Africas Cyprus, Crete. 
and the Islands of the Aigean Sea. 
Itis, however, impossible to trace: 
with accuracy the travels of the A- 
postles and their various fellow-la~ 
bourers in the great work of propa 
gating Christianity throughout the 
world. 

Yet itis evident from the narra~ 
tive of St. Luke, from the Epistles 
of St. Paul and St. Peter, from the 
testimony of ecclesiastical writers, 
aud occasionally even of Heathen 
authors themselves," that the gospel 
was preached in almost évery quar 

* See particularly Tacit, Annal. lib 
©. Plin. Tsrjano Imp, p- 97, 
%s remarks on ths 


a 
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ter of the Roman empire, and even 
far beyond its boundaries, within 
the space of thirty years after our 
Lord’s ascensi and that in most. 
of those parts great numbers were 
«+daily added to the church. ?* 
Belore we pursue the history of 
its progress during the subsequent 
ages, it may not, however, be irrel- 
evant to the design of this brief 
sketch of the subject, to advert to 
the causes of the rapid extension of 
the Gospel which has been just ex- 
hibited, and to the effects which it 
roduced in the world. Various 
ave been the attempts of antichri 
tian writers to account for the 
traordinary propagation of Christi- 
anity, at this period, from the op 
ration of causes merely human. 
One ingenious and laboured. effort 
of this kind, was particularly made 
by a late ‘celebrated 
whose unhappy prejudices again: 
the religion of Christ led him to at- 
tribute its nadie success to certain 
causes, which he represented as be- 
ing wholly unconnected with any 
divine interposition. 

It cannot be denied, that the wis- 
dom of Providence had ordained 
‘the introduction of Christianity, at 
a period when the state of the world 
was peculiarly favourable to its 
pul ese agation; and to these 
we have already briefly adverted. 
Yet, notwithstanding the moral ne- 
cessities of mankind, and the ex- 
tent, union, and peace of the Ro- 
man empire, Christianity had to 
contend with difficuities which no 
ynere human support could have en- 

* Coli. 6,23, ‘The extraordinary pro- 
§tess of Christianity, during the first cen- 
Zury, is admirably described by Bishop 
Pearson, in his Exposition of the Creed. 


P 
Art. Christ; and by Dr, Paley, Evidences, 
vol. . 220-—227, 


historia 


and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, vol. i. chap. 15. For sat- 
isfuctory replies to the reasonings, and in- 
sinuations of the sceptical his 
the Bishop of Landaff’s Apology for 


Christianity, and the Tracts of” Lord 
Bailes and Mr, Milner. 


abled it to surmount, 
rectly opposed to the nu 
rate prejudices of the J 
the prevailing principle 
and inclinations of the Gentiles, 
Its mysterious and humiliating doe. 
were calculated to offend the 
pride of the philosophe; 
plicity of 
ed with the multiplied superstitions 


ews, and Ct 
‘Sy customs, 


of the vulgar; and the purity and 


strictness of its moral precepts were. 
alike irreconcilable to the vicious 
ispositions and practices of all. In 
ion to these difficulties, Chris- 


tianity had to encounter, both ae 


mong Jews and Gentiles, the ma- 
chinations of interested priests,and 
the jealous and oppressive policy of 
princes and magistrates; and actu- 
ally sustained a series of persecu- 
tions, from its first introduction to. 
its establishment as the religion of 
the Roman empire, which were a- 
lone suflicient to have overwhelmed 
and extinguished a system not 
founded in truth, and supported on- 
ly by human wisdom and power. 

‘hat Christi as is univer- 
sally acknowledged, should triumph 
over these accumulated difficulties, 
and, within the first century after 
its introduction, become widely dif- 
fused, not only in rude and barbae 
rous countries, but among the most 
civilized and polished nations of 
the world, that is. under circum- 
stances which must have proved fa- 
tal to the most artful imposture, is 
a fact unparalleled in the history of 
mankind, and can only be satisfac- 
torily accounted for on the ground 
of its divine origin, and of some 
supernatural interposition in its fa- 
your. And such interposition, ac- 
cording to the express promise of 
their Bivine Master, actually ac- 
companied the ministry of the A- 
postles; ‘*They went forth and 
preached every where, ihe Lord 
working with them, and confirming 
the word with signs following.” 
(Mark. xvi. 20.) 

(To be continued.) 


¢ "3 the sim-_ 
worship but ill accord- 


“Under this head, we shall here- 
ite, occasionally introduce, such 
pbservations as we may think use- 
fal, on whatever relates to Minis- 
“terial duty, or to the Spiritual go- 
yernment of the church of Christ. ] 


ry ine of the German Re- 
Fo Ae Maine Church, 


©) FAMILY VISETATION. 


‘amily visiation, s/en it is per- 

Fomatth the Cavebiin of Co) 4 
~ “tian Pastor, next to the zealous anc 
Matha! preaching of the word, is 
‘the most ellicient means of awaken- 
ing a serious attention to the ine 
terests of the soul, and is most 
frequently biessed both to the pas- 
torand to the people of his flock. 
Indeed, true piety will never flou- 
Tish without it: even the outward 
dutiesof the santuary will be neg- 
lected by many, who want a suili- 
cient motive to attend to thei, be- 
cause their minister is strange to 
them, and they are strange to bim, 
and his atrentiony have never taught 
them that he feels the solemn im- 

ortance ofhis office, and is deep- 
y concerned for their spiritual wel- 
e, or that they have any spiritu- 
al things tocare for; while many 
who frequent the church, or occa- 
sionally go there, take little inter- 
est in its services, because for the 
same reason they haye nut learned 
to value them. A pastor who is 
diligent in performing this duty, 
though his exhibitions in the pulpit 
may be very inferior,’ will do more 
good than ‘a learned and elegant 
preacher who neglects it. We do 
hot disparage learning and elo- 
quence; on the contrary, we desire 
to see more of them, very much 


own church; but we are persuaded 
that no excellency, in this way, 
Vou. i.—Lvan Mus. 


more than is usual, at least, in our 
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will compensate for the neglect of 
astoral visiting. 
PAfamily. visitation, hoytevers 0 
be nrofitable, must be strictly pas- 
toral. ‘The minister must visit his 
people; not as a mere acquaint 
ance or friend, to spend an hour in 
any sort of conversation, not as & 
Lord of God s heritages to. be ite 
nistered untos still less a jovial 
companion, to entertain with anece 
dote 0; jesting, oras a Renee Dany 
e-serving hypocrite, to fawn an 
cringe himself into favours but in 
the spirit of the gospel, in the mind 
of Jesus Christ, as the minister of 
God, who feels thatimmortal souls, 
for whom the Divine Saviour died, 
and of whom he must give an ac- 
count to God, are committed to his 
charge, and who seeks nothing but 
to be the instrument of their salva+ 
tion. His deportment must be ex- 
emplary, equally removed from le- 
vity on the one hand, and from os- 
telitatious sanctity on the others 
his conversation must be prastical, 
characterized by  plainness, seri- 
ousness, liumility, and love; adapt- 
ed to enlighten the understanding 
and to reach the conscience and the 
heart, Such visitation, joined with 
sound, perspicuous, and faithful 
preaching in the pulpit, must, with 
Gou’s blessing, be productive of 
much good. 


From Smith’s Leciures on the Nature 
and End of the Sacred Office. 


ON PRIVATE ADMONITION, 


Private admonition is the first 
and most necessary part of di 
pline, and, if duly exercised *as 
need may require and as occasion 
may be given,” there would sel- 
dom be any necessity of proceeding 
farther. Every faitafal minisiery 
therefore, willmake seuscience of 

34 
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this part of his duty, and adminis- 
ter admonition, exhortation, and 
reproof to all within his cure, as 
prudence may direct, and as their 
respective circumstances may re- 
quire, thathe may thus “maintain 
and set forward, as muchas lieth 
in him, quietness, and peace, and 
jove, among all christian people, 
and especially among those of his 
own cure.””* And this he must do 
without respect of persons, He 
must not, through a mistaken ten- 
derness for some, or from a fear 
of incarring the displeasure of 
others, allow any to live without 
due censure, in the open practice 
‘of scandalous crimes, when he 
ought to rebuke them with authori- 
that others also may four. At 
the same time, he ought to doall 
this without any wanecessary 
severity, or any offence to good 
manners. Reproof, like physic, 
should be so sweetened and prepar- 
etl, as to be made palatable; other- 
wise corrupt nature will reject it, 
however salutary it may be. As 
it was in the ark of the tabernacle 
of old, the manna and the rod must 
go together, t 
In no part of our duty, my  bre- 
thren, is it necesssary to shew your 
Jove and meekness more than in 
private admonitions; lest you should 
rovoke when you wish to reform. 
‘ou must therefore deal with the of- 
fenders, not only with the impor- 
tunity and eartestness which be- 
‘comes a man employed on the part 
of God; but also with the tender 
Jove of a parent for the soul of his 
child. You must commend where 
you can; blame where you must. 
Show that you are always more 
concerned than angry. Represent 
no fault as greater than it really iss 
and readily admit of excuses. for 
the past, when accompanied with 
prowises of amendment for the fu- 
ture. Delight more to caution 


* Liturgy of the Church of England. 
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than reprove, and, above ally 
courage and exhort, a 

Our admonitions, my bretiy 
ought not only to be given ‘in 
vate, but kept private also: 
it may appear to the admoni: 
that they have proceeded from a 
sense of duty, a tender regaril to 
their hs, and a strong love 
to their souls. ‘Then may we hope 


¥rom the Columbian Star, 


Lax Tare ov Urnrevs Zersortus, 
the Swiss Reformer, with a Bio- 
! L Sketch of John (&co- 

us. 12mo, pp. 177+ 


and th 

appear 

Sometimes, ind 
be Josts bat then we have done out 
duty, and ow judgment iswith our 9 
God. netimes, too, the case may, 
be so forbidding, that to offer our 

monitions would be impradent. 

But this will happen but rarely, if7§ 
we watch every favourable oppors 
tunity, while any hope may be left 
us: Much of the success of our ad- 
monitions depends on the manner — 
and time in which we give them. 


a ano f the clergy, that he 


di test against them, 
ea ie a consid- 
je time, that any others were 
under similarimpulses. His 
a 4 e aoe one hand pee 
‘To the above very sensible and poigaemich. persecution, but his 
judicious remarks of Dr. Smith, loge Watiblte ceased ‘hima: to/be 
we think it expedient toadd, as a— heard with great attention, so that, 
proper conclusion of this article, oye  Cventuallys he rendered the Refor- 
the following appropriate language, tation, in this infant state of 
found in the Directory for the wore things, more essential service, than 
ship of God, in the Presbyterian ; Je pat apes y renounced ell con 
Church, in’the United States of. sl Ra ae 
Chapter 10th, whieh treats RigAT blis-t0 further exemninn: 
Vode of inflicting Church Mae ais tie restlt, 
"| "4 my, an js, in the result, 
rengthened his convictions, and 
itirmed his resolutions to perse- 
re in stemming the torrent of 
_ corruption with which he found him- 
self surrounded, and at last openly 
"to espouse the cause of the Refor- 
> tion. fie 
It was almost exclusively to the 
~ exertions of this man, that Swit- 
land was indebted for the Refor- 
ition that was introduced into her 
~ cantons. His learning, which was 
considerable, his piety, which com- 
led reverence, his coura; 
which was a stranger to intimidar 
_ tion, together with his zeal and per- 


“The power which Christ ha 
iven the rulers of his church, 
for edification, and not for destruce 
tion. As, in the preaching of d 
word, the wicked are, doctrinallyy 
eparated from the good; so, by 
discipline, the church authoritative 
ly makes a distinction between th 
holy and the profane. In this 
acts the part of atender mot 
correcting her children on! 
their good, that every one of the 
may be presented faultless, in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.” 
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severance, which knew no inter- 
mission, all co-operated to promote 
the cause in which he was engaged, 
and to ensure that success in which 
it finally triumphed. This great 
man fell a victim to the sword of 
an exasperated soldier, in 1°31, 
aud after being slain in the field of 
battle, in the forty-third year of his 
age, his body was-burnt as that of 
4 heretics so that, to use the words 
of Beza, ‘he was slain for his 
country, and burnt for bis reli- 
ion.” 

His friend, G&colampadins, who 
had long co-operated with Zuin- 

ius, was ill at the time of his 
death. This disaster heightened 
his disorder and in a short time 
brought him also to the grave. His 
character is represented as being of 
the most amiable kind, so that car- 
dinal Sadolet, one of his enemies, 
observed, on hearing of his death, 
that he **wished he could lawfully 
grieve for his loss.” 

The Mogens sketches which 
we have of these two great men in 
this little volume, place before us 
the perils they endured, and the 
most eventful periods of their lives. 
They also furnish a transient view 
of the commotions with which Eu- 
rope was at that time agitated, and 
Jead us with grateful hearts to ac- 
knowledge the blessing, which, 
through the exertions of our protes- 
tant ancestors, we now enjoy. 


Law’s Serious Cart 


The early writings of ‘The Rev. 
William Law, at one time created 
a strong sensation in the religious 
world, but this was in a great mea- 
sure neutralized by the mysticism 
which distinguished the publica- 
tions of his later years. It must, 
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however, be admitted, that the ex- 
cellence of his early productions, 
cannot be invalidated by any sub- 
sequent eccentricities of mind or 
sentiment, into which the author 
afterwards deviated. Immutability 
attaches itself to truth, and no- 
thing 

“Can make that fiction which was once 

a fact” 


Tn this light, Law’s Serious Call 
has always been viewed, and from 
the first moment of its publication 
to the present, it has sustained an 
exalted rank in the estimation of 
the wise and pious of all denomi- 
nations. By an art, if such it may 
be termed, peculiar to this author, 
he has contrived to animate every 
sentence with imperishable vigour, 
enforcing the truths he inculcates, 
with arguments and reasonings that 
are irresistible, and enlivening th 

illustrations that adorn convic- 
tion, while they augment its power. 
Few works have obtained so exten- 
sive a circulation, and it will not be 
easy to select many that are more 
deserving of being transmitted to 
posterity. 

Jt cannot be denied that on the 
great ‘Uoctrine of the atonement, 

r. Law has been somewhat spa- 
ring in his expressions; and when 
the subject has called for his atten- 
tion, his language has been charac- 
terised by caution and reserve. 
‘This, however, can furnish no just 
groand for an impeachment of his 
orthodoxy. He saw what many 
‘others have seen, that without due 
care it might be converted into a 
harbour to shelter the antinomian 
heresy, against the pernicious na- 
ture and tendency of which, the 
whole force of his **Devout Call” 
is particularly levelled. 

‘The deficiences, however, which 
some have fancied they discover in 
this masterly treatise of Mr. Law, 
Mr. Young bas amply supplied in 
his preliminary essay. The atone- 
ment, the righteousness of Christ, 
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Bvangelical 
‘and imputation, 
his. dissertation 
well, if, in all its parts, 

guarded, that, while he sine 
and unequivocally disavowg 
nomianism, it cannot be dedu 
from what he bas written, by 
Tost ind inference, 
naw plainly perceived, fi er in- 
iB aek whit bases Epa too eres Aesvolume. non A 
many in his day, that, although the Hee ene eo any seen, it 
stopped short while pues thelr pieaeevecasoonly seen 
principles, the consequen i imal is time 
tvitables aad had he lived to thea ated. nosmall portian of hie tne 
present day, his views would be ra- Baaialeats 10 iin fing. ‘ths 
ther confirmed {huh correghan ae tt tea, wa gatheran 

at is advanced in. some modern operat Mane vs & 


s. ‘aught in séy é e, that he is no mean pro- 
mee pa dee es 3 ont in this branch of remote, but 


P , iu i 
r i cM ¥5 ful knowledge. Itis well known, 
to tredete nets i seat e 7 hat unto the Jews Mae mR 
devout and holy life,” and to im ni ane Heed 
press this important truth deeply P Py sg E 
upon the ihitide, of HI) Mint eeaneea ave been transmitted to suc 


On this point he has concentrated, ST aie 
nearly all that the force of argu- their customs, their rites, 
nent, the vigour of intellect, the saith tehele 
influence of motive, and the author- traditions, the opinions of their 
ity of scripture can confer. It earned men, and their vicissitudes, 
scarcely possible to read what he 


and their connexion with surround- 
bas advanced without being conyin- jing nations, will most essentially 
ced that truth and reason place 


tend to illustrate obscurities in the 
what he has advanced beyond the- 


=f he sacred writings, and unveil the ori- 
reach of refutation. Ina library of 7 in of several primitiye institu- 
select Chriatian authors). SLami 


JOS. 
“Devout Call” is entitled toa con- Among the more renowned of the 
spicuous place, and Mr. Collins has 


7 Jewish writers, Maimonides has al- 
done well to give this neatly prints ways been held in high esteem. 
ed edition of a work which Dr From a brief sketch of his life, 
Johnson pronounced to be **Phi which is prefixed to this work, we 
best hortative treatise in the Eng Jearn, that he was born at Cordova 
lish language.” in Spain, about the year 1131, of 
the Christian era: that he received 
his early instruction from his. fath- 
er: was then placed under the care 
of the most celebrated of the Jewish 
teach that he then attached him- 
self to Averroes, an Arabian phi- 
Josopher and physician, and soon 
became distinguished by his varied 
and learned acquirements. Krom 
Spain he removed into Egypt, an? 
acttled at Cairo, where alter some 
Yicissitades of fortune, he war ho- 


are the burd 
3 and it will 


tunity af noticing his publica- 
Hens: The subjects which have 
engaged his attention, stand high 
in the scale of importance, and 
have a strong bearing upon points 
‘that are dear to us as Protestants, 
and interesting to us as men. 


Tur Reasons or tHe Law 1 
oses. From the “More Ne 
vochim” of Maimonide ! 
Notes, Dissertations, and a Lif 
of the Arhor, 


man § Co. 1897, | 


Dr. James ‘Townley, has ma 
times appeared before the public im! 
the character of an author, and en 
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iced by the sultan, and brought 
inte Be repute. Having thus ob- 
tained the means of following the 
Dent of his inclinations, be publis! 
several learned works, among 
which, his More Nevochim, or ¢In- 
structor of the Perplexed,” was 
the most remarkable. This vene- 
rable author died in Egypt at 
aye of seventy, and his remains 
were interred in the land of Isr; 

‘The life of Maimonides, in the 
volume before us, is followed by 
nine dissertations. The first tr 
of the Talmudical and Rabbi 
writings: the second of theo 
nality of the institutions of Moses: 
the fourth, of the Mosiac distinc- 
tion of clean and unclean animals: 
the fiith, of the prohibition of 
blood: the sixth, of the typical 
character of the Mosaic institu- 
tions: the seventh, of leprosy: the 
eighth, of talisman, and talismanic 

‘ures: and the ninth, of Judicial 
astrology. These dissertations oc- 
cupy about one hundred pages, 
aud furnish a satisfactory, though 
succinct account, of the subjects 
of which they treat. To remove 
all doubt of their anthenticity, we 
are furnished in the margin with the 
authorities on which the statements 
rest; and from these we learn, that 
the facts placed before us, are the 
result of inquiries prosecuted in va- 
rious quarters, and of long and te- 
dious literary research. fn these 
dissertations much curious and 
tional information is embodied, par- 
ticularly under the Talmudical and 
Rabbinical writings, the Zabian 
idolatry, Leprosy, Talismans, and 
Astrology. 

‘The translation of Maimonides 
on the Mosaic precepts, is next in- 
troduced to our notice. ‘This com- 
prises twenty-four chapters, and 
these are followed by above a liun- 
dred closely printed pages of notes, 
and the wholeis concluded with a. 
Bape index. 

From the wild absurdities which 
are sume times found in the Rab 


. 
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binical writers, and the mannerin A 
i a A more ‘i 
which they haye been recorded by tigation ae 
Christian authors, an opinion pre- injunctions and wad 
vails, that all their compositions tained in the Mose ny 
abound with extravagance, Scarce- different ground; amt 
iy any conclusion ean be more re- have been accustomed 
mote from truth. We might with the commands edit ' 
equal propriety associate Locke the rewards and punishmency 
with Jacob Behinen as charge their sacred! code, iene 
enlightened philosophers with the Tight, would’ do. well fo rea 
monstrous dreams of their tradi- impartiality the More Nevers 
diofial fanatics.’ “The Reasons of | Maimonides, Big: 
the Law of Moses, translated from 
the More Nevochim of Maimoni- 
des,” are every where replete with 
sound sense, solid argument, and 
genuine philosophy. ‘The author's 
discriminations display an acente- search, exer 
sof perception, and a vigour of such 
3 0 : i § ts and historical i 
lof intellect forswhich  westeereh dents ty have.e is troneseeaa mea 
in vain in the works of many cele- the subjects they were intended to 
brated modern writers. ‘The great illustrate. . 'Transpor 
and complicated whole of Mosaic t 
legislation, his mind comprehends he dir 
in one surveys and although up- ges of cus i 
x Y - ges of customs that. sti i 
wars of seven hundred years have which can, only be enti 
hot sage ie sti react common origin. Some of these may 
he world,talents of the be found in our own « 
first order will scarcely b SERA ee He 
el eable to greater porti [ i 
paca willsen aly i portions of them “are in 
vhis’ reasonings, Ireland, and in the natious 
or al tothe evidences which he continent of Buropes Agee 
fe in favour i i- y sti ei ith 
ee his posi. phe eta appear with less adulter- 
From’ a perusal of these chap- 
ters, we learn, that every branch 
of the Mosaic institutions fs found- of Maimonides, the life of the an. 
el es Saad Ofall thor, the dissertations prefixed and 
leading articles, the reasons the copious notes subj 
are visible, and that it is but fair agregar Rua | 
a 5 at it is but fair to translator, we consider the vo 
infer, that those of inferior orders as a very valuable ac vedo 
should be referred to, the same serving a copious place in the li- 
Source, althovgh, through the lapse brary of every biblical students and 
F time, ects of ancient to all who wish to kno 
( wv the rea 
history, and the changes that have on whieh the facts are fenndelica? 
taken'place inthe world, we may which its various chapters treat, it 
be mnable to trace them in all their may be pronounced almost inesti- 
. mwable. To the talents, the Fearne 
: ing, and the perseverance of D 
; ing of Dr. 
Mor de Mba a a ld cg! to Townley, the work does ccem 
¢ jonal causes of vi- credit, and, independentl 
auses of : of th 
sible phenomena, the institutions other productions Dehiapeh ean 
BE Mees ay appear asa series of scarcely fiil to secure to hii an 
ae at can only be resolved exalted station among the principal 
trary. violation and power. biblical scholars of the age. : 


ie 


our views to many vesi 


On combining together the work 


intended to 
ng us from 
the days of Moses to onr own times, 


yeaders Wi 


We take it fo 
li have alr 
that we attach some in 
a proper arrangement 0 
tion of the variow 


re 


r to furnish mat- 


which we endeavour banat 
a for their enter" ainment. ‘There 
not a few subjects, on 


are, howevel 
which remark: f 
Yapted to edily aud improve 
cannot, with strict propriety, be 
Glassed under any of the gene 
heads we havehitherto adopted and 
which, yet, from the great va ety 
of topics embraced by them, can 
not, without great inconvenience, 
dey in all instances, distinctly clas 
sified. ‘Lo afford scope for the oc- 
casional admission of such subjects, 
without unnecessarily multiplying 
the several departments of our Mu- 
scum, we shall, henceforth, as often 
as it may to Us appear expe lient, in- 
sert articles of the description here 
teferred to,underthe general head of 
MiscuLLANIES.” This will afford 
us suficient latitude for frequently 
enriching our columns with articles 
of an interesting and edifying na- 
tare, which otherwise, we could 
not, consistently with a regular and 
correct arrangement, present to the 
view, or recommend to the atten- 
tion of our readers. ‘The matter 


ks may be offered, a- 
prove, which 
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From the Home Missionary. 


ADAPTED TO THE 


s subjectss © Furnished by The Rev. Archibald 


Alexander, D.D. Prof. of Theol. 

in the Seminary at Princeton, 

NJ. 
Canisriay Brerares— 

On a certain occasion, the proph- 
et Elijah exclaimed in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, 2, even J only am 
left, and they seek my life to take it 
away. But, through the wonder- 
ful goodness of God, how widely 
different are our circumstances! 
While we are far from oppression 
and from the fear of molestation, 
we feel that we are not left alone in 
the service of God. 

It is indeed a pleasing and ani- 
mating thought, that so man: of the 
friends of Zion have agreed to ap- 

proach the merey seat this day, and, 
in concert, to lay the same petition 
at the foot of the throne of the Most 
High. Yes, at this moment, thick 
clouds of incense ascend from a 
thousand altars, Prayer is offered 
in many different languages, and 
the circle of suppliants, who now 
appear before God, extends almost 
entirely round the globe. ‘The four 
quarters of the world, and the is- 
Jands of the sea, are united with us 
in prayer. ‘And that which, above 
all, should inspire us with confi 
dence in coming to the throne, is, 
that we have the authority and en- 
couragement of our Lord and Sa- 
viour for that work, in which we 
are now engaged. His gracious 
declaration is, Zhat, if (0 of you 
shall agree on earth as touching any 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be 
done forthem of my Father which is 
in Heaven. . For where tao or three 
are gathered together in my name, 
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most Holy Place not made with 
ds, where he ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. Standing be- 
fore the altar, He offers much in- 
cense, with the prayers of all saints. 
‘And the smoke of the incense, with 
the prayers of the saints, ascenideh 
up before Got. We may, ther 
come boldly to the throne of grace; 
but let us draw near wilh a true 
heart, in the full assurance of faith. 

We come, indeed, to make large 
requests. Our desires, this eveniug, 
are circumscribed by no limits, less 
than those of the habitable globe. 
We come to ask for the conversion 
of the worlds and surely no pray 
ers can be more acceptable to Jesiis 
Christ, than those which seek the 
same object, which he made so pro- 
minent in that model of prayer, 
which he gave to his disciples, and 
for which he prayed himself, in so 
sublime and fervent a strain, just 
before his passion. Has he prom- 
ised, that, if only two disciples shall 
agree, as touching any thing, it shall 
be done for them? How much more, 
when thousands have agreed to ask 
for that very thing, which was the 
object of our Saviour in all his 
bitter sufferings even unto death! 

There is something demanding 
our gratitude and admiration, in the 
existence and universality of this 
Concert for Prayer. Ithas not been 
introduced and extended by human 
contrivance and effort, but doubt- 
Yess, by the powerful influence of 
the Holy Spirits operating. sileatly 
on the hearts of Christians, and dis- 
posing them to join together in sup- 
plicating for the blessing of God to 
descend upon the church and on the 
world. 

Such a concert was an object of 
desire with many pious men, for a 
long time. About the middle of 


ngdom, and whose deop. piety 
prepared his heart to respond to ey. 


2 ee 
e interests of the Redeemers: 


ionary enterprise, followed the 
Reaacler Papkle by degrees, 
and ‘without effort, it has been adop- 


hherever any lively interest 13 
. Siem the great Teak ‘of evangeli- 


zing the world. It was adoptet 


because it was con enial with the 


ings which had begun to warm 
Reacts of many, and has been 
observed with a zeal and interest 


e 


t 
a 
which he foresaw would be raised, 
and to persuade Christians to ene 
zaye cordially in observing it. But, 
notwithstanding all the zeal which 
was enlisted, and the exertions 
which were made for the promotion 
of this object, it did not succeed. 
‘The concert never became general, 
,and was of short duration. 
Again, within our own recollec- 
tion, another effort was made in this 
country to a general con- 
cert for prayer. ‘The plan was re- 
colnieailel by the General Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers 
in Connecticut, and by the Gene- 
Diy ot thé’ Prosbytecite 
in the United States. But 
hissuccessful. Itwould 
the church was not yet 
ripe for such a measure. ‘That ime 
pulse, in relation to the universal 
extension and reformation of reli« 
gion, which has, of late, inspired se 
tiany hearts with new life and en 
ergy, was not then given. 
f the commencement of the ex- 
isting Concert, the credit is due to 
the churches of the Baptist denom- 
ination in England. ‘They agreed 
to observe the first Monday in eves 
ry month, as a season of prayer for 
the conversion of the Heathen, and 
for the success of their missionaries 
in the East. ‘They seem not, how- 
ever, to have formed any plan fora 
general concert among all Chris 
tans in the world. But other 
churches, having engaged in the 


3 
proved and recommended the 
plan, but actually wrote and pub. 


ished a book to obviate objections 


Noned to the missionary spi- 
Peek has pervaded the breasts 
of Christians. Z Le ‘ 

By the Missionaries, stationed in 
heathen lands, this Concert is high- 
Jy valued. ‘They anticipate its ar- 
rival with lively hope, and hail it 
with heart-feltjoy. Itis to them, 
like the new-moon to the Jews, the 
most interesting day of the whole 
month. On this day, they are as- 
sured that they are not left alone, 
nor forgotten by their fellow Chris- 
tians. They know that we have 
agreed to meet them at the throne 
of our Heavenly Father, and that 
our prayers will have a special re- 
spect to their work and their suc- 
cess; and exposed, as they are, to 
difficulties and discouragements, 
and feeling as they do, the need of 
the fervent, united prayers of all 
Christians, their emotions, on 
these occasions, are often unutter- 
able. Imagine a small company of 
these devoted men, separated ina- 
ny thousands of miles from the dear 
home of their nativity, and exiled 
from all civilized and Christian so- 
ciety, meeting to-day in their sim- 
ple temple, or in the open air; and 
surrounded by the little group of 
their swarthy converts, and with a 
flock of their dear scholarson whom 
their hopes and affections are fixed. 
‘They lift their eyes to Heaven from 
whence their help cometh—they 
raise their supplicating voices, and 
they are conscious of renewed 
strength, because their hands are 
held up by the united prayers of 
thousands and tens of thousands! 

Dear Brethren, we do not sym- 
pathise, as we ought, in the vari- 

Vor. L—Zvan. Mu. 
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feelings of these. disinterested 
Bar We do not bear them on 
our hearts before God, so frequent- 
ly and so tenderly as our duty de- 
mands. 

And, our Home Missionaries, 
stand often in as much need of our 
prayers, as those who are in for- 
eign lands. Their personal diffi- 
culties, dangers, and privations are 
often ater than those of the 
men She 0 to the East. Yet 
they are Sut little thought of, 
and tooseldom aided by the pray- 
ers of the churches. y 

Is there a heart present which 
has not experienced a bitter pangs 
tending perhaps even to discourage- 
ment, occasioned by the prema- 
ture decease of so many of our mis- 
sionaries? Just at the time when 
they have become qualified for ex~ 
tensive usefulness, and when the 
field sre white before them, 
ready for the harvest, they have 
been cut down, and all our animat- 
ing hopes of their increasing and 
extensive usefulness, have been 
blasted ina moment! These mys+ 
terious dispensations must, I know, 
be resolved into the sovereignty of 
Him, whose ways are unsearcha- 
ble, and whose throne pe 
in clouds and darkness; but will it 
be impertinent to ask, whether the 
reason may not exist in ourselves? 
Yes; Christians, the loss of such 
men, as Mills, Parsons, Fisk, 
Hall, Newell, and others, may be 
chargeable to us; because we have 
too much forgotten them, while 
they were painfully wearing out 
their livesin the midst of appalling 
difficulties. God, in displeasure 
towards us, and in love tothem, 
has called them away from labour 
and from suffering. 

This Monthly Concert was in- 
stituted expressly, that prayers 
might be offered, by many in uni- 
son, for missionaries; but what a 
melancholy spectacle is often wit- 
nessed in many of our churches! 
Afew individuals are seen to\as- 
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semble, while, by. a large ma- 
jority even of professors, the day 
js forgotten, or no disposition is 
felt to join in its devotions. ‘The 
fact is, that the importance of this 
Concert has not been duly estimat- 
ed by any of us. Itisalready be- 
coming. With many, @ formal ser- 
vice. We join in it without de- 
sire and without expectation of a 
Blessing. No proper pains are ta- 
ken to prepare our hearts for its ex- 
ercises, by fixing our minds in- 
tensely on the special blessings, 
which we ought to ask of God. Our 
confidence in the Divine promises 
is not firm and unwavering; and 
we provoke Gud to reject our peti- 
tions, by our coldness and. the 
weakness of our faith, Our hearts 
are not enlarged to pray for great 
blessings; and our spirits are not 
stirred upto that degree of impor- 
tunity which will take no denial, 
Tike the patriarch Jacob, who sud, 
Twill not let thee go except thou bless 
me, If our hearts were duly af- 
fected withthe perishing condition 
of the hundreds of millions of 
Heathens, now on their way to 
eternity, we should scarcely be a- 
ble to rest day or night.” Then 
should we come to the Monthly 
Concert, oppressed in spirit, and 
almost overwhelmed with our own 
feelings. And if we contemplat- 
ed, believingly, the forlorn and 
miserable condition of the ‘*cast 
off seed of Abraham,” like Paul, 
we should “have great heaviness 
and continual sorrow in our hearts,” 
because these natural descendants 
of the Father of the Faithful, have 
Deen, for somany ages, broken off 
from their own olive tree, and are 
still concluded in unbelief. 

The situation of those regions al- 
so, which were in the beginning 
beautified and enriched with apos- 
tolic churches, but have for a long 
time been desolated by the delud- 
ed and infuriated followers of a 
vile impostor, ought to make a deep 
‘impression on our minds. ‘That 


land a manner consecrat 
received the blood of martyrs, 
now contains their sleeping d 
There the saints once 


evangelical churche 
‘And can the Chri 


and beholds how. the house of the 
living God has been deformed by 
the inventions and traditions of men, 
corrupted by error and gross idolas” 
try, broken by dissensions, and 
ictiled by the “open indulgence of 
sin? How can any heart, which hag: 
had experience of the love of Christy 
feel indifierent, when bis Diving 
dignity is devied and blasphenmed?: 
When his authority is usurped? 
When his cause is betrayed by 
professed friends? When his conte” 
mandments are violated F—Ayd 

when every object of worldly ame 
bition, avarice, or selfish gratifica- 
tion, is preferred to the honour of 
his name, and to the interests of his 
kingdom? This is no time for 
Wise virgins toslumber and sleep. 
‘They ought speedily to arise and 
trim their lamps, and be ready for 
the coming of their Lord. 

As we have met to pray for the 
conversion of the world, we ought, 
in an especial manner, to remem- 
ber those benevolent. institutions 
and associations, which have of 
late sprung up, and are the glory 
of the aye. ‘These are like lamps 
shining ina dark nights and have 
doubtless been kindled by a spart 

from Heaven. ‘There is ‘no spirit 
of rivalry among them. They all 
aim at the came object. They are 
sister institutions, between which 
there is no collision;—but mutual 
love and respect, Indeed, so near- 
ly are they allied, that an injury to 
any one of them, would be a wound 
to allthe rest. Some persons, for 


oy 
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want of due consideration, are apt 
to imagine, that there is some sort 
of interference between Foreign 
and Home Missions, But this is # 
at mistake. ‘Lhe same persons 
are theactive and zealous frends 
and supporters of both, “These so- 
cieties are engaged in buslding up 
and extending the same kingdom. 
The same Gospel is preached by 
Doth; and the instruction, conver- 
sion, and salvation of lost- men, 1s 
equally the object at which they 
ais and it is hard to conceive, 
how any man can be the sincere 
friend of the one, without wishing 
for success to theother. ‘They are 
the two great divisions of the army 
of the Lord of Hosts, which is now 
‘on its march to pull down the strong 
holds of the enemy; and the only 
reason why they inove in separate 
columns, 1s, for the sake of order, 
energy, and despatch. Let us then 
ray lor the success of Foreign and 
Bisnic Missions, without a feeling 
‘of invidious distinction. It is cha- 
racteristic of ail these associations, 
that they powerfully tend to bring 
brethren, who have been long se- 
parated, by walls of prejudice, bi- 
try, and ignorance of each other, 
nto the sweet bands of unity and 
love. There is not in their nature 
the smallest germof discord. If 
“they ever occasion dissension, it is 
(like the perversion of Christianity 
itself) owing entirely, to the evil 
passions of men. 
' My dear Brethren, the harvest 
Ddefore us is exceedingly greats but 
Alas! the labourers are compara- 
tively few. When we anxiously in- 
quire, “Who will go for us, * to 
ather the lost sheep of Christ’s 
jock, both at home and abroad? 
there are few found to answer, 
“Here am [, send me.” Let us 
then remember the exhortation of 
our Saviour, “Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that he would 
_ send labourers into his harvest.” 
He can raise up. servants from the 
dust. He can call them from the 
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ranks of his enemies. But we 
know the fountains from which usu. 
ally issue the streams that make 
idd the city of Gods and that 

these fountains must be replenish- 
ed from Heaven. Let us pray then 
especially for the rich effusion of 
the Holy Spirit, on ail our churches 
aud colleges, and seminaries, and 
ali benevolent societies, and mi: 
jonary stations. It isa fact, that 
most ofour candidates for the mine 
istry, and almost all our mis- 

ries, first telt the constrain- 
ing love of Christ, which Jed them 
to this office, im the midst of revive 
als of religion. 

Lbesvech you, Christians, to re- 
flect upon the means and facilities 
which God hath granted to the A- 
merican churches, for diffusing the 
light of the Gospel over the world, 
and remember that our responsibili- 
ties are in proportion to what has 
been given, Who can say, that 
God may not have destined this 
favoured nation to achieve this glo- 
rious object? ‘The work shall be 
done; but it will depend on herse!f, 
whether she shall havea share in it. 
Undoubtedly, it would be the most 
brilliant star in her banner. May 
God give the right impulse, and 
guide its direction. 

From Cecil's Remains. 
ASUITABLE CAUTION TO MINISTERS. 

Owen remarks, that it is not suf- 
ficiently considered how much a mi- 
nister’s personal religionis exposed 
to danger, from the very circum- 
stance of religion being his profes- 
sion and employment. He must go 
through theucis of religion: he must 
pit on the appearances of religion: 

e must utier the language and dis- 
play the feelings of religion. It re 
quires double diligence and vigi- 
lance, to maintain, under such cir- 
cumstances, the spirit of religion. I 
have prayed: Lhave talked: Lhave 
preached: but now £ should perish, 
after all, if I did not feed on the 
bread which Lhave broken to others. 
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ill be done worthy of imitation? Far be it from 
ylom comme Wi fleaven.” us, to speak evil of the rulers of 
arth, as itis done 1 Gurnations or to say, that, as a bo- 
“We rejoice, t0 dy, they ‘neither fear God, nor 

i regard man;””—but, whatever may 
have been the motives that have bt- 
therto governed them, in turn- 
jing a deaf ear to the voice 
of the numerous petitioners that 
have addressed them on this sub- 
ject, we cannot relinquish the hopey 
‘that, if all the followers of Christ, 


Tue SaBpaTh. 


e, that Chiristia 
re awake 


, that 3 of Christ 
iis day, or throughoutour land, will unite, im 
eis os in petitioning Congress an this sub- 


Jeet, and, not discouraged gone, 
‘and another, and another repulse, 
will Rene in their importuni- 


to observe, hi ongress will, at length, grant 

ty has recentl, their request,—if for no other rea, 

romnoting the son, than, lest, by the peoples” 

Ponds day. ‘continual coming, they weary 
them.” 


Reyivars.—-[On this, interest- 
ing subject, we give, from the va- 
rious vebicles of intelligence before 
us, a variety of cheering, reports; 
the Redeemer, and we cannot more appropriate) 
toexert them- introduce them, than by ‘the fol- 
lowing striking remarks, which we 
copy from the Philadelphia Record- 
erj—a paper truly evangelical in its 


sociation; and, in the 
‘we would earnestly in- 


‘the attention of, 


ar God. We take this opportu Our paper contains frequent no- 


revivals of religion in dif- 
Sees of all the ferent parts of our country. We 
Christians in our land, to ersuade take pleasure in occasionally bring- 

ing such before our readers. They 


Congress to put a stop to the trans- 
ortation and opening of the mail on are well calculated to press upon uss 


the Sabbath day. e are aware, practical convictions of a fact 
indeed, that attempts of this kind whichis, in the dealings of Provi- 
have, in times past, been repeated- dence with the Church, becoming 
ly made, without success. Yet, too obvious to be discredited, how- 
we would recommend to our bre- ever mysterious it may appear. 
thren, to persevere in presenting this "Phat is, that God does for wise 
the to the rulersof the people, and beneficient purposes, often 
inallits magnitude and importance: produce an impression upon the 
and who knows, but success may be minds of whole communities, which 
the ultimate result? Will any one renders them peculiarly well dis- 
undertake to say, that the exam- posed for the reception of religious 
ple of the importunate widow, who truth, Atone time he does this by 
at length prevailed, even over an the instrumentality of an afflictive 
nnjust judge, is net, jn this case, ‘visitation; arousing men to a sense 
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urgency the importance of i i 
immedi- 
ely, devine, to the refuge set be- ws all Soci Pre families, and found work will continue.” ; 
in ‘the Gospel.—At’ arrestel 4 heat os ety i dsome Indications of revivals exist 1D 
ts ins, several other places. 
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cipient impulse to the 
' a mi 4 
sn By ae (essa rh calgon ana f Woh; Church under the pastoral 
2 3 5 es 
g in_his retirement, and pon- 4 : BrjrenofMe, “Van, Wagene He — In Vermont.—A correspondent 
becomes so- 4 3 jnformed me that about fifty gave jnformsusthat there isa very inter 
sion. | Some esting revival of religion in Barton. 


evidence 0 "Some est 
doe come forward and united with We find it stated im other papers 
that church. « probability is, that there is very unusual attention 
the greater to religion in several, towns in 
them: ‘This place has ne Franklin. county—particularly im 
Per ced a. revival before, since Bakersfield Swan St. Albans, 
Vermont Chronicle 
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ceive his fraternal 
Contrar See aunren ons $ are convi x the country was settled. and Highgate.— 
Y Gpncis expectations, -per- fied 4 mercy; and wel q Philadelphian. BN ge 
il be By the politeness of a friend, we 
tted to insert the fol- 


haps, he di 
hed iscovers that it i dl te 
sy thin; itis an ea- as sha ‘o the chu 7 a 
fy thing to talk with dem; and tha Peter rue vor Thee oc a 
him to such jing who had led manifestations of God? 
a conversati cious presence ii ods gr 
te . i ion, hadsof- thi nee in 
ened their affections, and adsof: this isa Revival,” “OUMMNIOIES 
onsciences for hearing fa. _. Mon . 
vour: hearing fa- ore tl shea 
Yourably whathe has to say, Row ipietour ea ofthese 
hrenare becoming united Occurred in the pfienomens have 
2 the American church 


In Wiscasset, the presence and “are _permi 
ower of the Almighty are still lowing ext 
signal and glorious. “We have Mr, Procter, Missionary at Car- 
seen a letter from a gentleman of mel. 
the first respectability to his friend. We had a very solemn and in- 
se ihis town, which gives a.glowing teresting meeting on the Sabbath. 
account of the progress and Tesults, ‘The congregation was large. ‘Three 
thus far, of the relormation in that fall Cherokees were baptized. They 


together fo 
lie istireath agood work. New during the last year. 'T 
athed into their prayers— !¢s8 may pe ast Year. The cares hus fary ve shall not feel justified live about 25° miles from us in @ 
vd y from them with in giving to the public any of the small town very much secluded. 
kee members and 


new love warms thei om 

with each heir communion ‘differences the ung 
lier Suny ean anew and ho- at thems the Tanpedly may scoff 
course with the world. their inter- them as he would nestilens avoid 
EIS aS easel ol a Sarcastic may Maen een the 
effort to arouse those ‘ous and united @buse, the learned dis the virulent 
beringin death ae he are slum- but the man of practi Boye them; 
beringindeatharound them. Many il earefaly Bes eae 
ness and pungen a all its plain. }y “ponder these pte cesta 
the gospel, for gency, the truth of heart,” for facts, with mea ge 
his careless child firsttime, upon #Fe more powerful that ait bah 
band fog aye tildren. ‘The hus- , @PUse, or Tearned han sheers, oF 
in *hie ania ecepnom he holds Speculation, 
science Te rak cei bade by a con- 


ils of this private letters but Some of our Chero! 

Mr. Butrick have visited them. 

"These men appeared better than 

‘and scenes around him, it isa any candidates I have ever seeny 
amtremarkable work, which Je- all things considered. ‘They say 
Tuvahis there accomplishing, Such, there are Waly more in that place, 

indeed, we believe it 1s. ious who are serious. ‘Chey are very ¥ 
iiiwidual testimonies agree inthis. anxions (9 have some parts of scrip= 
‘Pe concluding paragraph ‘of the ture in Cherokee, or any Cherokee 
Jetter has these expres ions—*The tracts. 1 understood, the other 
great doctrine of egeneralion, un- ayy that you were about to get the 
Grithe blessing of God, and the gospel of Matthew printed. Doletme 
fnfluences of the Holy Spirit, has Know by the next mail, how soon we 
pine are want- 


deta’ 
if the writer’s own ardour has not 


Atected his judgment of the beings 


Extract of a letter to the Editor of 


Accomplished these wonders among, can obtainit. Many co 


RON VIGHOME OF oh ne Pith peste N. Va Banh ! 
‘whose head had; The old man, Renecelgcrntist Register, dated 
neath the ny econ hoary be- a pelpernalle, March 18, us. God seems with us in solemmy ed in this places and Ihave been re- 
nce of years passed tr. Editor: In the town of Bi et consoling reality. 1 could ree quested to write for them. Itisa 
ay Mie events, which would make pleasing, but a singular fact, that 


in rebellion against ‘hi Reigiig i 
N against “his G joining this, th . 

tres rom bis houschol To pra Roc racionsly eae oe ne bord ig 
nd the thought] ;, tion of si ig in the salva. 

whose days h htless youth, inners. In the month of 
Emayeibanatcny fehen alided hers ei cfskcicnces “of sine 
és arr mbes 
nesty that resembled of the ‘Relene ant ite Spit 
ome tranquil stream, is now BEird to cove teehee any rete 
with intense anxiety. ow heard pe: anced on Bi hat shall we do to 
mercy. One impressive eth A tended meetin, the Repetyaeey 
IS of sinners ects eae i sighs 
reugh- 


you almost believe, that the day of here the Bible is preferred to the 
Pentecost was coming back. The aferspep er 

most experienced Christians among ithe Cherokee members of this 
us never knew orfelt such a revival church, and those of the church at 
as this. ‘Today has beena day of Hightower, have formed societies 
fasting and prayer for its continue to hire a Cherokee brother to go as 
ance; and while weunite with one their missionary into those dark 
fone’, “and one faith, and pray with towns north of us, to carry bibles, 
one united soul to God, and let no tracts. and hymn books. We there- 
jealousies, nor ambitions views eur fore want to know when we cad ob 
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tain all these; and what will be the 
prices.” Ane ih h 
Similar applications with equal 
earnestness have been made from 
ether parts of the nation, and we 
are sorry not to be in a condition to 
meet the demands upon our press, 
The publication of Scripture, 
Tracts, and Hymn-books, must de- 
pend entirely on the limited force 
now connected with the establish- 
ments and as yet the paper has oc- 
cupied the full attention of the 
® printers. Exertions will, however, 
made to supply these demands. 
At present our Cherokee readers 
will obtain Hymns, and the Gospel 
of Matthew, ‘through the medium 
of the Phoonix.--Cherokee Phoenix, 


We rejoice to state, says the 
New Haven Religious Intelligen- 
cer, that there has been a work of 
yrnce inthe midst of us ever since 
the former meeting of the Confer- 
ence in this city. The work is dee] 
and silent, but not the less real. 
Like the wind that bloweth where 
it listeth, we hear the sound there- 
of we are refreshed by its breezes, 
and feel its life-giving power, al- 
though we know not “whence it 
cometh,and whither it goeth.”” It was 
stated tothe Conference by the dele- 
gation from the Church ofthe Unit- 
od Society, that they numbered 75 
hopeful conversions connected with 
that society, in the city. There 
are as many as 50 in the villages in 
this town; a few in Yale College; a 
number have been added to the 
Baptist Church; to which, if we add 
those connected with the ist and 
3d societies, the number will not 
fall much short of 200. Some have 
deen added the present week; and 
we hope and pray that this is but 
the beginning. ' 
. The revival in Milford still con- 
tinues. — Two hundred are indul- 
ging the hope that they have been 
called out of nature’s darkness. 

ity or sixty attend the anxious 
meetings. In North Milford a 
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powerful work has been Prog 
ing ever since the meeting of 
Conference, in that place 4 
5 weeks since. In ethany, 3 
Were reported as indulging a 

Tn Prospects, from 507 


40—Waterbury 50 to 
dam, between’ 300 and 400 in th + 
town. These are some of the 
most recent. a 


The New Haven Religions Tn- 


telligencer says, concerning the” 


recent conference of churches in 
that city.— 7 
“Delegates were present from 
about 50 churches; who, together 
with those who united with the 
association as voli unteers, must have 
amounted to nearly 100. ‘The re« 
ports on the state of religion, the 
addresses, and all the solemn ser- 
vices were listened to with intense 
interest, by as large an audience 
as could be convened in one of the 
Jargest churches in the State. It 
has been remarked by many, that 
the meeting has lostuone of its in« 
terest by being repeated in the same 
community where it was helda 
short time since, 
. The number of hopeful conver 
sions in the societies connected with 
the churches represented, wag 
upwards of 1900, besides in a 
number of places favored with re- 
vivals no estimates were made. Tn 
this number are included the fruits 
of revivals, in come cases, which 
commenced more than a year ago; 
and also the reports ‘from the 
churches in Saybrook and Had- 
dam, which have not been repre- 
sented before, in this conference, 


A letter to the Editor of the Ver- 
mont Chronicle from a clergyman 
who has lately visited that town, 
says, ‘*A pleasing revival has ban 
yailed in Williston, Vt. for three 
months. Its progress has not been 
rapid, but 40 or 50 are supposed to 
have been the subjects of it. ( 


‘addy, the fi 


—-To the little 
station seven were 
bbath in Janua- 


ehith was pt nted by 
a school 


ryy 20 wa 
sickness from uniting. h 
gulfers some embarrassments from 
the inability of the Indians to sup- 
art their children. 1t contains on- 


ly 20 scholars. 


In the West and South,—A \et- 
ter froma gentleman in Louisville, 
Ky. ty his friend in this city, says 
“YT hear arinus sections o| 
the State that the happy work, 
which commenced some tine since 
at Danville, is spreading in every 
direction. Rev. Dr. Blackburn 
preached several times in. Lexing- 
ton about the beginning of the ye 
and on one occasion, in a mix 
assembly, requested all 
on the Lord's side to 
one individual kept his seat.” 
Another letter to the same gentle- 
man, dated Knoxville, (G@eorgia,) 
April 1, says, ‘Such attention to 
religion aniong the people has not 
been known or recorded since the 
day of Pentecost. [hear daily of 
hundreds being added to the church- 
es, and of thousan: 
the bread of life.*—. 


At Richmond, Ky.—We are in- 
formed thatat a Sacramental meet- 
ing at Richmond, Madison county, 
Ky. on the first Sabbath of this 
month, forty-one persons were add- 
ed to the Presbyterian church at 
that places and that many others 
appear to be deeply concerned to 
know what they must do to be sav- 
ed. Truly, “the Lord’s arm is 
not shortened, that he cannot save, 
hor his ear heavy, that he cannot 
hear."—M'est. Lum. 


Jn Ohio.—A_ correspondent. in 
Ohio writes; “There are several in- 
teresting r s of religion on the 

serve, which we hope and pray. 
may be greatly multiplied and ex- 
tended.” 


Vou, L—2van, Mus, 
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¥i—A friend 


O1sezo Co. N. 
writes usas follows, under date of 
the 9th inst.:—**Vesterday L heard 
from the Hopeville factory, near 
Cooperstown. Otsego co. There are 
about sixty cases of hopeful conver- 
sion there: and the work has spread 
to the Phoenix and Union factories, 
and to Fly Creek. ‘The excite. 
ment appears to be considerabiy 
extending—Iest. Rec. 


In Philadelphia. —The Rev. Me 
Patterson states in the Philadel phi- 
an, thathis inquiry meetings have 
been attended, for many, weeks 
Pat by from 100 to 140 persons. 

Between sixty and. one hundred 
will be received into his church at 
their next communion. 


In Otisfeld, Me.—Extract of x 
letter from Otistield, dated April 
2th, just received: —“E have the 
happiness, Brother Cummings, of 
stating, that we are favoured with 
a shower of Divine influences, 
which bring sinners to bow at the 
feet of Christ. There has been ap 
increasing attention to religion 
here for some time past. We wish 
for the prayers of our Christian 
brethren, that the work may pre- 
ceed. ——Chr. Mir. 


In Amesbury, Ms.—We are ine 
formed, by the Rey. Mr. Sawyer, 
of Amesbury, that the people of 
hischarge are enjoyinga precious 
season of the effusion of the Spirit 
which commenced in March last. 


Salishury, Conn.—We ‘ate. ine 
formed by a letter’ under date of 
2st. of April, that, 78 persons 
have been added to The Rev. Mr, 
Lathrop’s church, in that places 
which, with few exceptions, are 
the fruits of the late revival. Oth+ 
ers, who are. rejoicing in Chriss 
tian hope, have’ not ae made @ 
public profession, —Philadelphian. 
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Genera Assrmpty oF TRE 
Praespyrertan Cuvuren.—fThi 
Reverend Body, closed their Ses: 
sions, on the 99th ult. We hope 
to be enabled, in our next number, 
y before our readers, their 

ve of the State of Religion. 
In the mean time, the followin: 
extracts from their minutes, whicl 
we copy from the Philadelphian, 
will, we trust, be found interest-- 
ing. 

‘The committee to whom was re- © 
ferred the report on psalmody, re~ 
ported the following resolution, 

I , That The Rev. Arch- 


aN KENTUCKY. _ : 
i2les.—An interesting wor! 
ae ncnced in the townand 
neighbourhood of V ersailles, Wood- 
forl county. At a Sacramental 
meeting at that place, which clos- 
men Tuestiay of last week, sixty- 
geven persons were admitted into 
the Church on a profession of their 
faith and. repentances and a very 
considerable number of others came 
forward as anxious inquirers. 
Pisgah.—At a, Sacramental 
meeting in the Pisgah Church, 
Woodtord county, on Sabbath be- 
fore last, about forty persons sat 
down at the Lord's table for the 
first time: making upwards of six- 
ty who have been received into the 
communion of that church, since 
the commencement of the revival 
in December last. 
Paint-Lick.—Thirty-eight_per- 
sons have been added fo the Paint- 
Lick Church, Garrard county, 
since the Ist of March; makinginall 
one hundred and three, since the 
meeting of Synod last fall. 
Lebanon.—-Vhirty-three were 
added to the Church at Lebanon, 
Washington county, on the 4th Sab- 


ald Alexander, D. D., Rey. Sam- 
uel Miller, D. D., Rev. Luther 
Halsey, Rey. Ezra Stiles Ely, D- 
Rey. James Carnaham, D. Dy 
and ‘The Rey, Ashbel Green, D. D,. 
be acommittee to receive the report 
and the papers of the committee on 
this subject; and that they be au- 
thorised to make such a revision 
and alteration in the selection of 
hymns, as they may deem necessa- 
ry, secure the copy right, and pub- 
lish the whole, or a part of the se- 
lection made by said committee, 
provided that the publication can 
be made without pledging the funds 


ath in March; making about nine~ 

ty to that church since the meeting of the General Assembly. 

of Synod. The committee appointed to re- 
Springfield.—Abouttwenty were port aplan for the observance of « i 


season of religious exercises by fu-- 
ture Assemblies, and of extending 
the observance of the same season to” 
the churches under the care of the 
Assembly, made a reports which, 
being read and amended, wasa~ 
dopted, and isas follows, vizz 

Resolved, That it be hereafter a 
standing rule of the General As- 
sembly, to spend the first Wednes- 
day of their Sessions in religious 
exercises, as follows, viz? 

It is recemmended that each 
member should spend from 8 tilt 
o'clock, A. M. in secret devotion. 
‘At 10, the Assembly shall meet 


added to the church at Springfield, 
Washington county, on the Ist 
Sabbath in March. 
Mount-Pleasant.—At a late Sa- 
cramental meeting at Mount Plea- 
sant, Harrison county, we learn 
that about twenty were admitted 
to the privileges of the church for 
the first time, making between 
seventy and eighty that have been 
added to that church since the 1st 
December last. 
Flemingsburgh.—-At a Sacra- 
mental meeting in Flemingsburgh, 
on thelast Sabbath in March, six- 
teen were received into the churchs 
making in all since the revival com- 
menced about ninety three. 
Western Luminary. 


together and spend a season in pray- 
ee praise, read the scriptures, — 
and exhortation. In the afternoon, 


the Assembly, with all who may 
choose to convene with them; to 
engage again in religious exercises, 


Each Assembly shall, at an ear- 
ly period of their Sessions, appoint 
a committee tomake arrangements 
for the observance of this day, in 
conformity with the above general 
plan. 


Resolved, That itbe recommend- 

ed to the churches under the care 
of the General Assembly, annual- 
ly to observe this day, or such parts 
of it as they may respectively 
think proper, as a season of special 
prayer in the closet, and in social 
or public meetings, to ask for the 
presence of God with the General 
Assembly, and for the special in- 
Auences of his Spirit to descend 
upon the churches under their care, 
and upon the world of mankind, 
and that the earth may speedily be 
filled with his glory. ~ 


Resolved, That it be recommend- 
ed to Christians and to churches, 
in the annual observance of this 
day, as far as may be convenient, 
to fix Spon the same time with the 
Assembly, for secret devotion and 
for public worship. 


Resolved, That the several Pres- 
byteries under the care of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, take order for in- 
forming all oar churches of this re- 
commendation, and for promoting 
the observance of the day in ques- 
tion. 


The following resolution (on re- 
port of a committee, for that pur 
pose appointed) was adopted, in 
reference to the General Union for 
promoting the Sabbath, lately form- 
ed in New York. 


Resolved, That the General As- 
sembly highly approve of the for- 
tiation of the above General Unions 
and would earnestly recommend 


the formation of auxiliary societies 


_ throughout our congregations. 
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there shall bea public meeting of Plans for increasing the number of 
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Ministers. 


The committee of overtures re- 
ported the following resolutions, 
which were adopted, viz: 

Resolved, Thatthe great number 
of vacant churches in our counes- 
ion, the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the West, destitute of gos- 
pel ordinances, and the wants of 
the Heathen world, call for vigor- 
ous and persevering elforts, on the 

part of the churches of Christ, to 
increase, with all possible rapidity, 
the number of well qualified preach- 
ers of the gospel. 

Resolved, That it be earnestly 
recommended to each minister in 
the Presbyterian church, to induce 
the people of his charge to raise 
funds, or otherwise provide means, 
sullicient to educate, at least one 
candidate for the gospel ministrys 
and that, among feeble churches, 
unable, singly, to raise such fund, 
aunion be formed of two or more 
such weak churches, to accomplish 
the same object, 

Resolved further, That each mi- 
nister and church session, be df- 
fectionately requested to search di- 
ligently and prayerfully for young 
men of piety and promising talents, 
proper to be taken under the pat- 
Tonage of the church,as candidates 
for the gospel ministry; to recom- 
mend such young men to the Pres- 
bytery within whose bounds they, 
are found; or to some education so- 


atk 

‘esolved, That it be enjoined on 
the Presbyteries annually, to take 
order om this subject, and report 
to the General Assembly. 

The following resolution, report- 
ed by a committee appointed on the 
subject of intemperance, was a- 
dopted. 

‘solved, That, in view of the 
exceedingly heinous nature of the 
sin of intemperance in the use of ar- 
dent spirits, as in direct opposition 
to the authority and moral govern- 
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prostrated, under the feet of a par- 

 alizing spirit of dancing. 

i a In Lincolnton, there have been, 
’ and still are many pleasing and en- 
couraging prospects; und iu all of 

eh those churches which are regularly 

ad supplied (sith one or two excep- 

, tions) there have been added from 

two to twenty-five members, who, 


“ic wide-spread pre- it up, submitted it, aad ityya: 
ment of Geely ue Syiehrenot cepted, and sention as tee Reeds 
valence, infer toappreiend, some of the Pre-vtery of Contend, 
without reat vent oficors of the the General Asseinblye— 
emer e dreadlul miseries itin- “The Presbytery of Concord co 
jcts on Society,in all its interests, sists now of twelve regular mem= 
hysical, political, moral,and re- bers. During the past year we 
oye and especially in view of have suspended ones received fron 
dhe areat guilt that rests on the another Presbytery, twos ordained two toty . 
church in this matter, not merely and installed, ones licensed, none; in the jydguvent of charity, have 
from so many of her members and dismissed in good standing to” ‘ en born again. ‘These few seals 
ticipating in it, while athens the care of another Presy — to each of the labours of our min- 
thoughtless insensibility, minister |jcentiate \ ‘ 
the means of its indulgence to it8 We further report, about thirty 
deluded victims; but especially iD conoregations under our care, about 
having greaky false a EE 15 of which have pasto =; ang 
of the world, and the salt’ of the \coutarly supplied. These churehe 
the earth, by her instructions,, her Ex aered. through seven large 
example, her p ersyand her vigor= ang populous counties, Some of 
ous efforts, every way tostay the wiich counties with a population 
plagues-—this Geaeral Assembly do. Yi"fjqm 14. to, 20,000 souls, cin 
Fopuine the fourth Wednesday of oy enort from’ three to five 
January, 1829, a day of Fastingy Ujirches, of whieh have [One 
Homiliation, and Prayer, with a Emphati- 
special reference to this sing and eae 
recommend to all the people of their S'0\vtery cannot possibly supply 
communion, its solemn observance fi". aYonily exist 
as such; and moreoverythey giveitin Ava haves hal nbigpecisimaative 
clatge to a Merrie a a als of religionin any of our churches 
may officiate on this occasion, by aaa Meet: eagle Tareas 
prayer and study, to haye their ane te lene, seein (DDR 
minds thoroughly impressed with a isbury wesisious: feelings, «uring 
sense of the greatness of this siny '™ ee ee eons i cakaneted 
‘and to endeavour so to conduct the which hae eT 
cae of deacons nal er ew a 
ymay min- e 
She peoples tomhom they may min evar ue see boo ashen 
wader the, same impressions and have lately publicly sseamiessa 
groused toa vigorous exertion of all Christ before men. , ‘ 
dhe means, which duty and sound Previous to, and daring a Tate 
discretion dictate, for arresting the coping sear even 
hateful desolating abomination. there was an wt sateen 
i and deepinterest manifested, The: 
Puocerpixcs o¥Parsayrenrs. aspect was encouragings and there 
[The following recent proceedings was the cheering prospect of i re- 
of the Presbyteries of Concord and vival of vital piety. Several Le 5 
Georgia, will, we trust, be found sons united for the first time, wy 
interesting. } the company of believers, in eon 


From the Charleston Observer. 


“the most prominent 
“of the Moly Spirit a- 


have only made a beginning, if we 
take into view the extent of ter 
tory, the number of inhabitants, 
and the nearly destitute condition 
of the people. 

A plan has been adopted by the 
Bible Society of Iredell county, 
and is now in progress, to supply 
all the destitute families within its 
limits with the Bible ina given 
time. ‘This plan is becoming more 
popular; and promises more success 
than any other, 

Tract Societies, Sabbath Schools, 
and Bible Classes, hold a conspi- 
uous place among the benevolent 
and useful institutions of the day. 
‘The Ladies of his charge have made 
the Rev. Joseph D, Kilpatrick a 
life member of the American Tract 
ety. From the attention now 


inorating the diving eare and dys 
Ing love of Jesus the blessed. Savi- 

SON OCR Mare rey our, But Alas! all these bright 
Mr. Editor: 1 send you the fol- prospects have suddenly isan a 
Jowing paper for insertion, without eds the hopes raise bebtlees en 
quorder rom Presbytery. I drew blasted; and all expectatio! t 
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given to the subject, and the in~ 
terest becoming yery manifest a- 
mong the people, we hope soon to 
have all the children and youth (at 
least in our snpplied_churches,) 
embodied in Sabbath Schools and 
Bible Classes; and all the members 
of the churches united in Bible, 
Tract, and Missionary Societies. 
‘There are those amongst us whe 
have not forgot, like many others, 
he spiritual interests of the sable 
sous of Africa. We have three 
in which from 190 to 200 
red persons are taught to read 
that word in which *¢life and im- 
mortality are brought to light.” 
We have one Colonization Socie- 
ty, nearly ready togointo operation. 
A number of our churches have for 


e of our church- 
es during the past year, while we 
have some cause for rejoicing, and 
much for which to be Sraemnts still 
we feel ourselves, and our church, 
under a dark cloud, when compar- 
ed with many portions of the church, 
from which wehave the most cheer- 
ing aud animating reports, But 
we hope and fervently pray, that 
this may be the darkness which pre- 
cedes the dawn of a serene and 
glorious day. 


PRESBYTERY OF GEORGIA. 


Ata meeting of the Presbytary 
of Georgia.in Savannah,on the last 
Friday in March last, the following 
overture was brought before that 
body, viz: 

“What is the duty of the Session 
of a church towards its members, 
who frequently or uniformly attend 
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of public or private amuse- 
faa especially Balls, Dancing- 
parties, Public Assemblies, the 
Theatreand Circus?” 

‘After considerable discussion, the 
Presbytery unanimously, 

Resolved, Vhat it is the duty of the 
Session of the church, to admonish, 
warn, reprove, persuade the mem- 
bers of the church to abstain from 
these things, according to the 
pel. But if these measures fail to 
effect this object, itis the duty of 
the session to suspend, or exclude 
them from the church, by the au- 
thority vested in them.” 

The following Resolutions, ex- 
plaining the reasons of Presbytery 
for adopting the foregoing, were 
passed unanimo 

The Presbytery! Georgia feels 
its duties to the churches, to re- 
quire, that, by way of resolution, 
it should express the reasons which 
induced it to assent to the forego- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, As the opinion of this 
body,that the amusements mention- 
ed, lead to a positive and danger- 
ous conformity to the world, which 
Opposes our master, and rejoices 
when his disciples yield themselves 
toits influence—That they prevent 
the good effects of Christian exam- 
ple; waste valuable time, unfit for 
levotion, and leave impressions on 
the aa are destructive to 
iety and singleness of heart to 
Got. . 


Resolved, That Presbytery does 
not wish to bind the consciences of 
any individual, by mere authority 
—but referring to the testimony of 
the word of God—the uniform’ ex- 
perience of Christians, and the 
ene effects of courses of con- 

uct to which they are opposed, 
they submit the subject to their bre- 
thren, not wishing them to restrain 
themselves because Presbytery for- 
bids—but, because God commands, 
the Saviour urges, and the Spirit 
entreats, that the Christian not on- 
Ty avoid the appearance of evil, but 


live a sober, and Godly life, i 4 
paration from the rote ps 

Resolved, That this Presbytery; 
nevertheless, consider it their duty 
and privilege to give their counsel 
to Sessions of Churches, whose 
members disregard the above admo- 
nitions and opinions of their bre- 
thren, and ‘persist in pursuing 
practices which they consider fore 
hidden to any and every Christian, 
by his or her assumed “obligations; 
that they treat them according to 
the tenor of the resolution passed 
under the overture of which it is 
the subject. 

Resolved, That the Clerk trans: 
mita copy of the above to The Rev, 
Mr, Gildersleeve, to be published, 
if he thinks proper, in the Charles: 
ton Observer. 


Errorrs to po coop. —[ We do 
earnestly wish, that the laudable 
mple, which,as appears from the 
following extract, the good people 
of New York, are setting before 
their Christian brethren, may spee- 
dily be followed, by the Christian 
community, in every city, town, 
and village, throughout the United 
States. | 


From the Boston Recorder and Religions 
Telegraph, 


WHAT IS DOING IN NEW vORK? 

A writer in the New York Ob- 
server inquires, “What are the pi- 
ous people of New York doing for 
that polluted city?” The Editors, 
while they admit and lament that 
the professed followers of Christin 
that city are doing far less than they 
might do, enumerate some of the 
principal benevolent enterprizes in 
which they are engaged. ‘Their 
statement, abridged, is as follows. 

1. They are supplying every des- 
titute family with the word of Gods 
which is ‘already done in nine 
wards. 

2. They are endeavouring fo place 
religious Tracts in the hands of all 
who will read them. ~~ Vessels, 
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Prisons, Hospitals, Sabbath Schools, 
Markets, &c. are systematically 
supplied. 

3. They are endeavouring to 
produce a reformation in respect to 
the observance of the Sabbath. A 
peaeee for preventing the sale of 

igure it wer gpa ize on ie 
day, signe: 10 respectable 
citienenas Mtoe to the 


© Common Councils and will proba- 


bly be granted. They are prepar- 
ite Gieapetis with others, to 
prevent travelling and the trans- 


portation of goods during holy 


time, 

Christians in New York are 
not entirely inactive in multiplying 
the means of Gospel instruction. 
At least four houses of worship, of 
different denominations, are now 
building, and another is about to 
be commenced under the imost en- 
couraging auspices. A few mis- 
sionaries (not half as many as there 
ought to be) are engaged in explor- 
ing the more destitute parts of the 
citys who, as well as a number of 
laymen, go into the very midst” 
of the most wretched inhabitants, 
preaching ‘Christ and him cruciti- 
ed.” On this point the example of 
soweof our Methodist brethren is 
worthy of all praise. 

5. Much is doing for the instruc- 
tion of the young in Sabbath Schools. 
‘The number of such Schools in the 
city is not far from 70: and of the 
number of scholars at least 12,000. 

G, In respect to Theatres, Lotte- 
ries, Gambling Houses, and places 
of infamy—though they still exist, 
and sone of thé are rife as ever, 
itis not the case with all, Since 
the enactment of the Legislature a 
year ago ou the subject of Lotte- 
yies, it is believed that the evil is 
much diminished}and when the mo- 
ney shall be raised which was au- 
thorised by the Act of 1814, the 
the system will be abolished entire- 
ly;and we trust forever-—In like 
manner,the gambling interest is suf- 
fering continual assaults, from the 


Police; which, if duly persevered 
in, will compel that abominable vice 
to hide its head. lay! ae 

7. While Christians in this city 
have been making these efforts for 
their own population, they have 
not forgotten their destitute bre- 
thren in the West, and the millions 
of the Heathen world. Within a 
few months past, $10,000 has been 
raised by apart of the Presbyteri- 
an and Hettensed Dutch churches 
in aid of Home Missions; more 
then $25,000 for Foreign Missions, 
—and conditionally, more than 
$108,000. [The last sum to be 

id in 5 years; a portion of it 
pies persons in other places, though 
subscribed at a meeting in this 
city] 

Bexevorrncr.—[The present 
age is emphatically styled the age 
of benevolences and the following 
appears to be a conspicuous instance 
or its exercise:) 


Bury’s Legacies. —**Speak unto 
the children of Israel. that they go 
forward.” Ex. xvi. 15 


The Vermont Chronicle states, 
that Mr. Joseph Burr, of Manches- 
ter, has made the following disposi- 
tion of a part of his estate, by will. 
‘The instruction of this providence 
to the friends of the Bible, Mis- 
sionary, and Tract cause is, that 
they believe and go forward, with 
the assurance, that, if the ordinary 
fountains fail, ‘their enlargement 
and deliverance shall arise from an- 
other place.” 

Amer, Board of For. Missions, $17,000. 
Do. Howie Missionary Society, 10,000 


Do. Tract Society, 10,000 
Do. Colonization Society, 7,000 
Do. Bible Society, 15,000 


Vermont Domes. Miss, Society, 5,000 
Manchester Congregational Soc, _ 5,000 
Do. Literary Seminary, 10,000 


Middlebury College, 12,000 
William's College, 2,000 
Dartmouth College, 1,000 


NN. W. Branch of Am. Ed. Society. 3,000 


Total, $96,000 
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. From the Boston Recorder. 


Reicion ix srraw noars.—On 
Wednesday afternoon of last week, 
as several clergymen from New 
England were passing on Long Is- 
land Sound, in the Chancellor Liv- 
ingston, from Providence, to attend 
the Anniver: in New York, 
the passengers, to the number of 
80 or 90, were assembled, and lis- 
tened to a short 
of the ministers. We believe few, 
if any of them, regretted having 
beguiled the tediousness of their 
coufinement in the boat by spending 
an hour in this manner.—We also 
perceive by the N. Y. Observer, 
that the Monthly Concert was ob- 
served in two Sieam boats on Mon- 
day evening of the same week; in 
the New Philadelphia, on the Hud- 
son, between Albany and N. York; 
and in the Oliver Elsworth, on the 
Sound, between N, York and Hart- 
ford. In the former instance, a col- 
lection was taken up for the Amer- 
ican Education So and in the 
latter, for the American Bible So- 
ciety. 


IITERARY. 


scaloosa Sentinel. 


AL 
Saturday the 22d of 
‘Trustees of the University of Ala- 
bama selected asa site, whereon to 
erect the building of this favourite 
institution, the place known as 
Mairs? Spring, situated on the main 
road leading in a direction towards 
Huntsville, and distance from the 
town of Tuscaloosa, one mile and 
a half. 

‘The Trustees adopted, with some 
inconsiderable alterations, the ele- 
gant plan of buildings, drawn by 
Capt. Wm. Nichols, the State Ar- 
chitect, whom they have appointed 
as superintendent. A building 
committee has been appointed, and 
proposals for the different buildings 
are invited, until the 16th of June. 


Evangelical Museun, 


WOUSCELLANEOUS. 


Linertan Correr.—We have 
been presented by a friend with a 
sample of remarkably fine coitee 
from Liber The only thing 
it wants is age, being “of this 
year’s crop. One of the most 
respectable grocers of our city 
who is fully competent to de 
cide upon stich matters, pronoun- 
ced it, without knowing whence it 
came, to be not inferior to the Mo- 
cha, and better than the Jaya, 
which is selling in our market for 
16 cents. 

‘That of which we have seen « 
sample was gathered, we are inform- 
ed, by the natives, and sold to the 
Colonists for about three cents a 
pound, as well as can be ascertain- 
ed in comparing our currency with 
their bars of tobacco, &c. 

Some parts of our Colonial Ter- 
ritory at Liberia, are covered with 
extensive forests of the Coffee-tree, 
which grows spontaneously. — It 
may be collected in the largest 
quantities, and will no doubt, have 
a powerful effect in winning the 
poor Africans from the slave trade, 
toa more profitable traffic. Seve- 

itizens of the Colony have be- 
e plantations of it; and 
88 cultivation will improve 
it both in quantity and flavour. We 
are decidedly of opinion thatit will 
be for their interest to ship a con- 
siderable amount of it for America, 
It is not at all improbable that cof- 
fee, of so good aquality, and so 
cheaply Piereay will soon become 
an article of great and lucrative 
commerce between this country and 
our settlements in Africa. 

With commerce, intercourse will 
increase, the means of emigration 
will be augmented, the inducements 
to the tree coloured people to re- 
move will be strengthened, and the 
success of this promising enterprise 
will be, if not secured, at least in- 
definitely facilitated. 

Baltimore Gazette. 


objects in conduct- 
character of the work shialt 


TATION. 


ree supply of 
t 


PROPOSALS | 
For Pyblishing by Subscription, 


At ThE EVANGELICAL PRINTING OFFice, FavETTEVEIEE, xg) 
PAS 9 be Oy} 


ASKETCH fe ed 

OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF we 
THE REV. MOSES OGE, DD 
Late President of Hampden Sidne 


in the Theological Seminary of the Synod of ¢ 
f Virginia. pane k 


‘This is'a Posthumous work; but, it was designed, by the Author, for public 
cation; and was drawn up, with great care and accuracy. It is a production of 
the pen of ‘The late Rev, JOHN BLAIR HOGE, a son of the eminent Man, 


of whose life'and character, the work gives an account. It willbe vahiableto 


all who také an interest in religious Biography; but it will be peculiarly so, _ 
the Ministers, Ruling Elders, and Members of the Presbytenan churchy 
only on account of, the exeelleney of the character which it delineates, and 
the talents employedsin that delineation; but also, of account of its containin, 


much interesting matter, illustrative of the History of the Presbyterianchurchs 


CONDITIONS. 
1.—The work shall be put to press, as soon as a sufficient number of sub- 
-scribers to justify the publication, shall be received at this Office, 
I.—tIt shall be neatly printed, on good paper, with a clear Long-Primer 


type, 
AIf.—It shall be comprised inan bctavo volume, of about twohkundred pages, 
and delivered to. subscribers, either in Boards, or neatly, ieee ey 
dinect, 


“‘IV.—The price, to subscrpersy”"shall ‘be a, in Boards, oF $1 50, neatly 


bound; payable on delivery: : 9 
s kee who SRS ae nine subscribers, and be responsible for 
the payment, shall, in consideration of this trouble and responsibility, be enti- 
tled to a ‘copy ‘of the work. _ : r : 
‘Vi_—Whenever a sufficient number of subscribers shall be obtained, notice 
Of the fact, and of the time when the work-may: probably be. expected to be 
ready for delivery, shall be published on the ‘cover of the Evaligeneat sruseuin 
and also on that of the Virginia and North Carolina Presbyterian Preacher. 
Persons holding subscription papers will please to forward ah 
Sha Sesideniac bf such subacnbers as they may be able sai , 
Coun’ Milves, Fayetteville, N. C. with all practicable expedit 


EXECUTED AT THIS 


NEATLY AND ACCURATELY. 
¢. i ny iy es oe 


Lollege, and Professor of Divinity © | 
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